Sacramento’s Loaves & Fishes runs Mustard Seed School as an on-site school for homeless children — 
possibly the only one of its kind. There is no telling what effect homelessness has had on these children, 
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but Mustard Seed is drying to make sure they don’t get stuck, and have a chance to escape poverty. 


It takes an aerial photograph to see just how many 


buildings Loaves & Fishes has absorbed. They dramati- 
cally transformed the area from blighted warehouses — 
and barren lots into revitalized spaces that beckon the 
homeless to rest under the trees and find a safe haven. 


by A.W. Woodall 


Y’hen- the security guard 
waves you through the 
gates of Loaves & Fishes in 

q Sacramento, you might 
~ confuse it for a film studio. People swarm 
busily along a long street on their way to 
warehouses and bungalows. They go by 
foot, wheelchair or bicycle. Delivery 
trucks rumble past. 


They could be the actors, extras and 
technicians that fuel Hollywood’s dream 
industry; but instead, the people lining the 
quarter mile or so that stretches to the 
other side of the block have come there 
because they are part of Sacramento’s 
homeless nightmare. 


Where they have landed is not paradise, 
but it is one of the few places in 
Sacramento that has put out a welcome 
mat. Loaves & Fishes has built a colony of 
homeless services over the past 20 years in 
an industrial area just 10 blocks north of 
the State Capitol. 

Fed up with what they saw as 
Sacramento’s inability or unwillingness to 
confront hunger and homelessness, Chris 
and Dan Delaney hung a banner over a 
scruffy shack bar in 1983 and served their 
first meal. They started with 200 meals in a 
converted dining room big enough for 40. 

An expansive network of support serv- 


ices has grown and flourished from those 
lowly roots. Today, Loaves & Fishes 
serves 850 meals a day (breakfast and 
lunch) in two dining rooms and provides 
10,000 people a year with everything from 
mental health programs, women’s and 
children’s services, and just about any 
other support that will help people get 
back on their feet, including a kennel for 
their dogs, and a garden and park to sit qui- 
etly or catch up on lost sleep. 

It takes an aerial photograph to get an 
idea just how many buildings the organiza- 
tion has absorbed. The same photograph 
shows how dramatically they transformed 
the area from blighted warehouses and 
desultory lots into revitalized spaces that 
beckon the outsider to rest under its trees 
or in a Mission-style courtyard with a 
fountain and trellises heavy with vines. 

They have done it all with donations, 
grants and an army of volunteers. 

Loaves & Fishes calls itself a “min- 
istry,’ and tries to distance itself from 
social service agencies. Although they do 
not proselytize, faith is a big part of how 
they manage to serve their “guests.” 

From the volunteers who flood the 
kitchen every day to make sure meals are 
served with fresh flowers on each table, 
and who donate a portion of the food costs, 
to a warehouse the size of Costco stocked 


with everything from Pampers to Fuji 


Loha’s Garden has blossomed next to Maryhouse, a center for women’s services. 


apples, it all comes from their “bank of © 


faith,’ as one volunteer called it. 

They stayed faithful when generosity 
was not so forthcoming. A 1996 lawsuit by 
the City of Sacramento that then-Mayor Joe 
Serna called a “national embarrassment” 
caused so much negative publicity that 
donations plummeted, forcing Loaves & 
Fishes to close down for a month. 

By some accounts, the organization was 
a victim of its success. Mostly, said Tim 
Brown, executive director for three years, 
it was a victim of putting homeless people 


on a piece of land the City wanted to put to. 


other uses. In any case, when the homeless 
became visible, the pressure increased on 


Loaves & Fishes to curtail its provision of : 


meals and services. . 
“Tf Jesus Christ were to. visit Sacramento 


\ 


today in 1996,’ wrote Loaves & Fishes co- 
founder Chris Delaney at the time of the 
lawsuit, “he wouldn’t be hanging out in 
bistros, coffee houses or boutiques, or rub- 
bing shoulders with developers, politicians, 
or the rich and famous. Only in Sacramento 
would he need a Special Use Permit” to help 
the homeless. 

City Councilmember Steve Cohn, who 
pushed the lawsuit forward, disagreed that 
it was about real estate and money. 
Instead, he said, it was a case of too much 
of a good thing. Cohn said that the home- 
less and homeless services were becoming 
“overconcentrated” in the city, making it 
tough for residential and commercial 
neighbors. “Whether you like it or not, 
there are negative aspects to overconcen- 


See Leaves & Fishes page 16 
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Shortly after County officials 
closed two health clinics, 
there is an apparent 10 per- 
cent increase in patients 
admitted to Highland 
Hospital’s emergency room. 


by Lynda Carson 


The works of mercy are to: 
feed the hungry 

give drink to the thirsty 
welcome the stranger 
clothe the naked 

visit the sick 

visit the prisoner 

bury the dead 


n May 14, 2003, the Alameda 

County Medical Center 

(ACMC) announced that pub- 

lic hearings on the proposed 
closure of two county medical clinics 
were set for May 20. By the end of those 
hearings, Fairmont.Ambulatory Care 
Clinic at 15400 Foothill Boulevard in San 
Leandro, and Central Health Center at 470 
27th Street in Oakland were scheduled for 
closure by the end of June. 

Expected annual savings from the clo- 
sure of the two Alameda County clinics 
amount to $4,464,937. The loss of the two 
clinics is expected to affect around 25,000 
patients a year, including 11,000 who are 
not insured in the ACMC system. 

According to the ACMC’s press 
release, an estimated 8,301 patients may 
be able to receive care in other ACMC 
systems; but 17,378 adult patients would 
need to be accommodated by other health 
care providers to avoid delays in medical 
care caused by the reduction of services at 
the Alameda County Medical Center. 

There was no mention in the press 
release as to whether those other needed 
health care providers even exist — or 
whether any medical care will be avail- 
able to serve the 17,378 patients who got 
the bum’s rush out of the two outpatient 
clinics slated for closure. 

The clinic closures are opposed by the 
community at large, plus the patients, 
advocacy groups, physicians, and affected 
staff in the two clinics. 

Fred Seavey, a research director for 
SEIU Local 250, said that his union mem- 
bers are very concerned about the clinic 
closures and budget cuts at the ACMC, 
and that they are advocating bridge fund- 
ing until the crisis is resolved. SEIU Local 
250 represents around 1100 health care 
workers at the ACMC. 

“We are presently working with labor, 


A rise in admissions at Highland Hospital’s emergency room has resulted after two health clinic closures. 


churches, and community organizations,” 
Seavey said, “so that we may ensure that 
the ACMC has sufficient funding to contin- 
ue providing vital services to Alameda 
County residents. Cutting more health care 
services at the ACMC would be devastating 
to tens of thousands of county residents, 
and a long-term funding source is needed to 
stop the proposed program cutbacks.” 

In a move to stop the clinic closures, 
patient advocacy groups hit a brick wall 
after they filed suit.requesting a prelimi- 
nary injunction, which was denied on 
June 26, 2003, by Alameda County 
Superior Court Judge Steven Brick. 

His ruling could have stopped the clin- 
ic closures, but Judge Brick said that he 
was not persuaded that the level of health 
care for the patients would fall below the 
minimum standards, even though some of 
the patients’ testimony was “compelling.” 

More than a dozen patients and their 
advocates appeared in court to offer testi- 
mony. opposing the clinic closures before 
the ruling was handed down, and they 


were stunned by Judge Brick’s decision... 


The advocacy groups that filed suit to 
keep the clinics open.argued, to no avail, 
that Alameda County was neglecting state 
welfare laws meant to provide care for the 
poor and disabled populations in accor- 
dance with its mandate. gees oe 
“I don’t believe that the court’s func- 
tion is to require the respondents (the 


ACMC) to show that they will fulfill their 
duties,” Brick said. 

In hopes of quieting the frightened 
patients who showed up in court, attorney 
Stephen Parrish, who represents the ACMC 
and County Supervisors named in the suit, 
claimed that they have plans in place to 
make sure patients’ needs are met. 

Judge Brick refused to use the court’s 
power to require the medical center to ful- 
fill its duties to serve those in need, espe- 
cially poor and uninsured patients. Barely 
a month later, the outcome of Brick’s rul- 
ing has already been revealed in some 
traumatic effects at the Highland Hospital 
Emergency Room. 

On August 12, a Chief Resident 
Physician in the Department of Medicine 
at Highland Hospital told this reporter that 
there appears to be about a 10 percent 
increase in patients being admitted to 
Highland Hospital via the emergency 
room since the closure of the two clinics. 

According to Dr. Geneve Allison, MD, 
a physician at Highland, the staff and doc- 
tors of Highland Hospital are also. notic- 
ing an alarming trend in cuts to preven- 
tion programs which cannot be sustained 
inthelongrun. _., 

Dr. Allison made it.clear that by going 
on record for this story she is not trying to 
attack any officials or administrators 
involved in the budget cuts, and that she 
is truly concerned about.the welfare of the 


Health Safety Net Is Shredded in Alameda County 


Lydia Gans photo 


patients being affected by the recent clinic 
closures and program cutbacks. 

“As you know,” said Dr. Allison, 
“there have been outpatient clinic closures 
in Alameda County as the result of recent 
budget cuts. Patients from those clinics 
are losing their primary care and their 
access to medication. Lately, patients 


coming into the Highland Hospital © 


Emergency Room are very frightened, 
sick and are being admitted as in-patients 
as a result of the recent outpatient clinic 
closures at the two county facilities. 

_ “It’s hard to tell what the true numbers 
are at this point, but there appears to be at 
least a 10 percent increase in patients 
being admitted to Highland Hospital since 
the recent clinic closures took place.” 

When asked if there has been a larger 
allocation of resources to make up the dif- 
ference since the clinics were closed, Dr. 


' See Crisis in Health Care page 15 


Street Spirit has moved to 
the Oakland AFSC office 


New phone: (510) 238-8080, ext. 303 


New address: Street Spirit/AFSC 
1515 Webster St., Suite 303 
Oakland, CA 94612 


Same e-mail: spirit @afsc.org 


Street Spirit — A Partnership Between AFSC and BOSS 


AFSC 


American 
Friends 
Service Committee 


Street Spirit is a publication of the 
American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC). AFSC was founded by Quakers 
in 1917 to provide conscientious objectors 
an opportunity to aid civilian victims dur- 
| ing World War I. Today it carries on pro- 
| grams of service, social justice, and peace 
| education in 22 foreign countries and 43 
| areas in the United States. 
| In 1947 
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Peace Prize for their “silent help from the 
nameless to the nameless.’”” AFSC seeks to 
address the root causes of poverty, injus- 
tice, and war. We are called to confront, 
nonviolently, powerful institutions of 
oppression, violence and injustice. 

The AFSC believes that people can 
change the world. Our job is to share 
skills, staff, and resources, and help com- 
munities organize. Once we get involved, 
we tend to stay: 45 years with farm work- 
ers in the Central Valley, 50 years in the 
California prison system, 50 years with the 
American Indian community, 17 years 
with homeless people in the Bay Area, 30 
years working for Middle East peace with 
Christians, Muslims, and Jews. 

To contact AFSC call: (415) 565-0201 
American Friends Service Committee 


65 Ninth St. San Francisco, CA 94103 | 


BOSS 


Building 
Opportunities 
for Self-Sufficiency 


The Street Spirit vendor program is 
managed by Building Opportunities for 
Self-Sufficiency (BOSS). BOSS was 
founded in 1971 to serve the deinstitu- 
tionalized mentally disabled. Over the 
years, the organization expanded and 
added programs to serve all homeless 
and poor people. 

Today BOSS operates 30 programs in 
Berkeley, Oakland, and Hayward serving 
3,000 families and individuals each year. 


Our work targets four outcomes — 
affordable housing, improved health, 
economic security, and social justice. 

BOSS pursues its mission in two ways: 

(1) Providing comprehensive services 
to help people gain independence — 
shelters, housing, education, training, 
employment, health and mental health 
care, youth and family services, leader- 
ship development, and more; and 

(2) Attacking the root causes of poverty 
and homelessness through policy advoca- 
cy, grassroots organizing, community | 
planning, and fighting to include the 
voice of poor people in designing imple- | 
menting solutions. 

For more information, call (510) 


649-1930 or visit http://www.self-suffi- | 


ciency.org. If you need housing or ser- | 
vices, please call (510) 843-3700. 
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The 
Death 
House 


The name of this Death 
House doesn’t matter. It 
is Any Nursing Home 
_USA where the poor are 
put to death after they 
squeeze all the profit 
they can from them. 


by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


ive in a Death House where we sit and 

count who is still with us in the morn- 

ing when the room checks are made. 

ight is the time of most fatalities 

because if you become ill and can’t reach 

the emergency cord that notifies the front 

desk, then no one will find you until per- 

haps it’s too late. That’s when the grave- 

yard shift sleeps. In here, the words grave- 
yard shift have a special meaning. 

But even then, your life is in the hands 
of fickle fate because no one will call an 
ambulance for you in an emergency, even if 
someone did find you. The supervising cer- 
tified nurse’s aid (CNA) must first be noti- 
fied and respond and make an evaluation, 
and then notify the on-call nurse or doctor 
before emergency services can be called. 

This process often takes hours, and 
emergency care is given by untrained or 
undertrained staff who, despite their good 
intentions and deliberations, could not 
save the stricken elders who often suc- 
cumb to this policy of deliberate neglect. 
They don’t even have the necessary emer- 
gency equipment on hand, nor the staff 
that know how to use it. 

“Why,” I asked myself, being unwise 
to the dimensions of HMO money mon- 
gering, “do they refuse to call an ambu- 
lance?” The answer came from a caring 
CNA who answered simply enough, 
“Because they must pay for it.” 

So the death toll mounts and the rooms 
are re-rented to other poor persons who 
are unaware that they have rented a cell 
on Death Row. Alive they come and dead 
they go. 

But there is more to this story than that 
one deadly policy. You see, the poor, 
elderly inmates are often treated like chil- 
dren or abused, and are treated as objects 
of convenience. So they are often forced 
to get out of bed at 5:00 a.m. to meet the 
inane demands of the changing shift’s 
division of the work load. It matters little 

that often frail senior citizens are awak- 
ened from their sleep at an ungodly hour 
and must sit up and sleep in a wheelchair 
for the remainder of the day. 

Many beg to be allowed to lay down, 
to little avail. After sitting alone in their 
rooms for more than four or five hours, 
they are transferred to the day room for 
activities, lunch and dinner, to return to 
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their rooms at 4:00 p.m. Many are shut- 
tled back down for dinner. Many go 
straight to bed from exhaustion. 

In the meantime, their rooms are left 
open and are routinely robbed. ‘Many are 
robbed at night while they sleep, although 
their doors are locked. 

They are often defrauded into paying 
for services they are entitled to by a few 
unscrupulous staff members, while the 
others turn their heads. These services 
include haircuts, food, baths, and even 
transportation back to their rooms. 

They are denied any semblance of priva- 
cy, and those who demand it are ridiculed 
for being uppity. Ridicule for one’s weak- 
ness, disability, age, or incontinence is a 
normal feature of the inhuman relations. It 
is truly normal on Death Row to hear a 
homecare worker tell an elder, “You should 
be ashamed of yourself! A big grown man 
like you shitting on yourself! You just do it 
because you’re lazy!” 

The robberies are not often reported, nor 
are the “don’t call an ambulance” policies 
posted. If an elder inmate complains against 
a staff member, it is joked away as the rant- 
ings of cantankerous old fools. « 

The meals are repetitious, tasteless to 
the point of being unappetizing, and of 
birdlike portions: for example, a white 
waffle (untoasted), a tablespoon of eggs 
(always scrambled), a small container of 
lowfat milk, a small juice, and one small 
piece of bacon or sausage. Correctional 
inmates get better fare. And guess why 
the portions are so small? 

The visitors of inmates are often treat- 
ed rudely and imposed upon. One former 
inmate was harassed into moving because 
she had too many family visitors. They 
even harassed the children who came and 
ate their granny’s cooking. © 

Because there is a high staffing ratio of 
women to men, a reverse gender discrimi- 
nation prevails among both inmates and 
staff. If you are male, you can expect 
harassment in some form. 

The male and female staff members who 
are liked by the inmates are soon fired. An 
inmate who stands up for his rights is soon 
evicted for contrived reasons. 

My next-door neighbor had a heart 
attack, and, providentially, I happened to 
return home and saw him through his open 
door. After he gasped, “Heart! Heart!” I 
went home and called 911. He was saved 
and recovered after a week’s hospitaliza- 
tion. Did I do the right thing? I was taken 
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aback when the fire emergency team took 
him away and the chief returned privately 
and began telling me over and over: “You 
did the right thing!” He repeated this sev- 
eral times and I thought it curious for him 
to say this, being it was the least someone 
could do. 

My curiosity was satisfied moments 
after the firemen left and the supervising 
CNA and three homecare workers bore 
down on me and surrounded me with 
baleful glares, telling me that I did the 
wrong thing! She then reiterated their 
HMO policy of not calling an ambulance. 

But I knew nothing of this policy; and 
how could I, being just an inmate, be 
expected to know that I’m supposed to 
stop caring for my fellow human being 
and my neighbor? And it mattered little to 
her that it’s not something they posted for 
all to know. Nor did it matter that I was 
not a staff member; nor was this strange 
policy a rule of my tenancy. With serious 
trepidation, I had to assure her that I 
meant no harm and that, in the future, I 
would follow her directive. 

However, after they found several others 
dead in their rooms, I began to wonder. My 
worst fears were realized when my neigh- 
bor complained again to me of his heart and 
I, following the directive, went in search of 


the supervising CNA — all the time realiz- ; 


ing that now I, too, was playing roulette 
with his life. I was overcome with guilt and 
grief for my friend. After waiting for the 
slow, heavily used elevator, I managed to 
inform her of my neighbor’s plight. She 
said, “Thank you” very tersely and resumed 
her phone conversation. 

I hurried back to my neighbor’s side to 
console him until the ambulance came. 
After almost half an hour, when not even a 
homecare worker had responded, I went to 
the front desk and reported it to the desk 
clerk, who also followed the “call no ambu- 
lance” directive. Rather, the clerk called the 
CNA again, who now responded that she 
was changing shifts and the new CNA 
would come see about my neighbor. 

I returned to my neighbor’s side and 
awaited events until I fell asleep by his 
bedside. I awoke and looked at the time: 
2:30 a.m., four hours after my original 
notification! My neighbor was sleeping 
peacefully, it seemed, and so I went to my 
own room and rested, intermittently 
returning to check on him. The staff was 
playing Russian Roulette for a profit, and 
I now realized they they’re insisting that I 
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become a participant! 

When my best friend, a frail, inconti- 
nent gentleman who had a slight case of 
Alzheimer’s and who was ungainly on his 
feet, wandered away, I reported him miss- 
ing to the staff, who again took no mea- 
sures to alert the authorities. 

After an entire night and day agonizing 
over him, I reported him as a missing per- 
son to the police, and they came to the 
Death House to take a report. Having little 
of his vital information requested by the 
officer, I sent her down to the supervisor 
who had his vital records. 

There was another reprimand for this 
and a subtle, adversarial change in their 
attitude towards me. But my attitude also 
had changed. I was only exercising my 
civil rights and civic duty. Who did they 
think they were talking to — a slave? 

I saw them in a new light now. They 
talked about God, walked around singing 
hymns, smiled and talked sweetly and 
condescendingly to you; but they robbed, 
cheated, and abused you, then left you to 
die alone and didn’t blink an eye. 

A little less than two hours after I placed 
the missing person’s report, the police 
delivered my best friend to the doorstep. 
Filthy, battered, exhausted and weak, he 
had to unsteadily navigate himself to his 
room, unassisted by a glaring staff. 

The name of this Death House doesn’t 
matter. It is Any Nursing Home USA 
where the poor are put to death after they 
squeeze all the profit they can from them 
with needless operations, amputations and 
services. Like Mr. Holloway sitting dead 
in his wheelchair in Physical Therapy 
waiting to be put on a bicycle. 

Husayn Sayfuddiyn, a poet and housing 
activist, is a senior tenant in a low-income 
Oakland hotel. These are his real experiences. 
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NCH Gives the Homeless a Voice in Nation’s Capitol 


Image is not at the top of 
their list. NCH was founded 
because there were ‘“‘people 
dying on the streets,” said 
Donald Whitehead. 


by A.W. Woodall 


onald Whitehead doesn’t need 

to be reminded of what it was 

like to be homeless, even 

though he has come a long 
way from sleeping in abandoned cars and 
under bridges in Ohio. 

Sitting in front of a “This Tee Shirt is 
my Home” banner, Whitehead recounted 
his journey from substance abuse and 
homelessness to executive director of the 
National Coalition for the Homeless in 
Washington, D.C. “Seeing the reality of 
homelessness changed my life,” said 
Whitehead, who was inspired by his own 
experience and the belief that housing is a 
human right. 

Housing is a basic right, Whitehead 
said. Ultimately his goal is to make ade- 
quate and affordable housing available for 
everyone who needs it. He came to NCH 
to make that vision a reality. 

NCH is not the only organization that 
is trying to end homelessness, but 
Whitehead said it is one of the few that 
approaches the problem from every angle. 
He shakes his head at the “piecemeal” 
programs that “don’t add up,” like 
President Bush’s new $1 billion plan to 
end chronic homelessness. 

In response, NCH is bringing America 
home. 

“Bringing America Home” is the name 
of their national campaign aimed at hous- 
ing the homeless through public educa- 
tion, grassroots organizing and putting the 
organization’s weight behind policies and 
legislation. It will be introduced in 
Congress in the form of a bill later this 
year. 

The act includes everything from civil 
rights and voting rights projects to a street 
newspaper. An event on Capitol Hill is 
planned for homeless children. NCH calls 
it “the most far-reaching initiative to date 
to address modern homelessness.” 

They are also calling attention to how 
hard, and sometimes dangerous, being on 
the street can be. Recently, an NCH report 
sent cities throughout the United States 
scurrying when they were put on the map 
for their mistreatment of the homeless. _ 

San Francisco Mayor Willie Brown, 


whose city was ranked second meanest in _ 


the nation because of its hostile attitudes 
toward the homeless, accused NCH of 
staging a “political ploy.” Las Vegas got 
the distinction of America’s “meanest 
city” in the report, prompting the Mercury 
to ask, ““Viva Las Meanest?” 

“J think cities are in denial about their 
harassment of homeless people,” said 
Michael Stoops, one of NCH’s founding 
members and now director of Community 


Organizing. That is where NCH’s work | 


comes in. Pointing a “mean city” finger 
not only “drives cities crazy,” but it also 
sends a wake-up call to service providers 
who “often take the side of public offi- 
cials or are simply unaware of what is 
happening to the unsheltered in their com- 
munity,” Stoops said. 

The recent NCH report on the surge of 
violent hate crimes directed against the 
homeless also turned some heads. [See 
“National Epidemic of Hate Crimes 
Against the Homeless,” Street Spirit, May 
2003.] Now NCH is using the momentum 
to urge Congress to call for an investiga- 
tion by the General Accounting Office 
into the often brutal beatings and murders 
described in the report. 
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A homeless man in San Francisco. He must not only survive the harsh conditions on the street, but the intolerance 
and police repression in the second meanest city in the nation, according to the National Coalition for the Homeless. 


ENDING NATIONAL HOMELESSNESS 

The lobbyist’s Mecca is just north of 
the Capitol, K Street in Washington, D.C. 
It is not the first place you might think of 
looking for a homeless advocate. But, in 
the midst of political players in expensive 


- suits is exactly where you will find one of 


the nation’s most influential homeless 
organizations, the National Coalition for 
the Homeless. 

If their location ever seemed strange, 
they have had since 1990 to get used to it, 
when they moved their national headquar- 
ters from New York, where the organiza- 
tion was incorporated in 1984, and 
became a national voice for the homeless. 

NCH is sort of a thorn in the side of 
legislators who might prefer to talk about 
something else. But, with provocative 
reports, legislative bills, congressional 
testimony, and countless phone calls, 
NCH won’t let them change the topic. 

There is nothing glamorous about the 
nonprofit and, in some ways, their loca- 
tion reflects the organization. Surrounded 
by sleek glass and metal high-rises, their 
offices are lined with worn blue carpet, 
mismatched furniture and piercing black- 
and-white photographs of the homeless. 
But then the people at NCH have the 
scrappy energy of legislators and the per- 
suasive charm of lobbyists. 

Image is not at the top of their list. 
NCH was founded because there were 
“people dying on the streets,” said 
Whitehead. 

You can think of the organization as the 


brains behind the power of legislators and _ 


service providers. Over its nearly 20 years, 
NCH has changed the face of homeless pro- 
grams and ensured that billions of dollars 
are made available to the homeless in the 
form of shelters, medical and mental health 
care, and other programs. 

NCH authored the Homeless Person 
Survival Act, which became the 
McKinney-Vento Act, arguably the most 
important pieces of federal legislation 
regarding homelessness. They keep the 
pressure on every year when the Act is 
reauthorized, guaranteeing that money for 
services goes to homeless people who 
need them. © 


Even billions of dollars can:easily dis- » 


appear into the black hole of federal fund- 
ing, especially because state budgets ‘are 
in the red and plans like President Bush’s 
divide the money up into small bits that 
only go to a fraction of the peoplé who 


need it. Piecemeal initiatives like this 
leave the public with the perception that 
services for the homeless are adequate, 
and that those remaining on the street are 
drug addicts and alcoholics, on whom 
their money is wasted. 

The organization is working on chang- 
ing these misunderstandings that make it 
hard to put a dent in the problem. 

NCH is not a service provider. They do, 
however, include providers in the organiza- 
tion, along with the homeless and their 
advocates —— people who know what home- 
lessness is like and will do something about 
it. “It’s very important to understand how 
people are affected at the grassroots level,” 
said Whitehead. “Some people in govern- 
ment have been there but they are not usu- 
ally the ones making decisions.” 

Although its offices are in D.C., NCH 
has an indirect presence in the Capitol. 
They provide some emergency services to 
the approximately 9,700 in the District who 
need shelter (and where nine homeless peo- 
ple froze to death between 2001-2002), but 
their main goal is to help coordinate 
activists who can sustain local efforts. 

Some of the staff is involved in orga- 
nizing local residents around homeless 
issues, and the Rapid Response Network 
targets local activists in communities 
throughout America. But for the most 
part, NCH concentrates on taking the 
fight to the source: Capitol Hill. “You can 
work all day to bail water out, but until 
you plug the leak the boat will continue to 
sink,” said Whitehead. 

Whitehead called the attitude of the 
public and elected officials “apathetic,” 
adding that to end homelessness, “people 
must believe in the power of the political 
process and their ability to impact it.” 

The organization has a reputation for 
impact, as opposed to merely applying 
“Band-Aids.” That attracts bright, young 
activists like Dan Lesser, who at age 17 
joined the organization as an intern before 
he ever saw a homeless person at home in 
Amherst, Massachusetts. At the age of 20, 
Quin Gilchrist is developing a toolkit for 
community groups; while Abbe McGray 


_and Allison Hawkins, both 22, take on 


public relations and fundraising to keep 
the organization going. 
Everyone gets an idea of how hard it 
can. be to change attitudes. NCH keeps a 
fairly high profile about controversial 
issues. So it is not surprising that it gets 


_its share of hate mail. Sitting under a 


Lydia Gans 
photo 


black-and-white photograph of a home- 
less man at the reception desk, Lesser 
jokes that he’ll be the first to get a mail- 
bomb from their detractors. But so far the 
worst reactions he’s seen have been writ- 
ten. 

Michael Stoops said the organization 
receives at least one hate e-mail or letter 
after almost every media interview, usual- 


ly from listeners of conservative talk radio 


shows like Savage’s and Limbaugh’s. 
Their last report on the 20 meanest cities 
provoked 10 hate e-mails, some calling 
NCH “a bunch of commies.” 

People feel like they are doing a public 
service by forcing the homeless to go 
elsewhere, said Molly Neck, whose father 
was once homeless. 

The talk shows whip up tempers that 
are already frayed by the uneasy relation- 
ships acquired from uncomfortable 
encounters. The violence is met with 
impunity by leaders who are concerned 
with how homelessness taints a tourist 
image and impedes gentrification, thereby 
reinforcing the message that it’s really a 
public service to drive away the homeless, 
added Neck, the Civil Rights Fellow and 
co-author of the hate crimes report. 

NCH is realistic about the hard work 
behind and ahead of them. As Whitehead 
said, “We are only scratching the surface 


but we will be persistent. There is a light 


at the end of the tunnel.” 


FREIGHT 


by Peter Marin 


I dreamed 

riding the rails 

the dead came over the mountains 
like hoboes; smiling, 

bindles on their shoulders, holes 

in their shoes, one with a face 

like Chaplin. I stole 

a chicken once, and once some bread, 
sharing them around a jungle fire. 
They were my brothers. They told 
me stories. Bunhead, 

Indian Joe, Panama Red, Prez Ed — 
they’re headed west, 

they’re hopping trains, 

they’re hitting the bricks 

in heaven. In my dream — 

they lie down in green pastures, 
drink from swift rivers 

and watch for their ships coming in. 
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ILLEGAL To 
Be HomeLess 


The NCH report cites California as 
the meanest state and San Francisco 
as the second meanest city in the 
country. Five California cities made 

the list of the top 20 meanest cities. 


by Robert Norse and Becky Johnson 


he National Coalition for the Homeless recently 

released an 80-page report entitled, “Illegal to 

Be Homeless: The Criminalization of 

Homelessness in the United States.” It details 
the darkening human rights picture in the last 18 months 
in 147 communities in 43 states, Puerto Rico, and 
Washington, D.C. The subtitle tells it all: “No Sitting, 
Lying, Leaning, Panhandling, Loitering, Camping, 
Obstructing the Sidewalk, Spitting, Storing Property, 
Street Performing. The Police are Watching.” 

“Illegal to be Homeless” cites California as the mean- 
est state and San Francisco as the second meanest city in 
the country. Five California cities made the list of the top 
20 meanest — San Francisco, Los Angeles, Sacramento, 
Santa Cruz and Santa Monica. Florida, the second mean- 
est state, also had five cities listed in the top 20. 

The report details a bizarre compendium of peculiar 
laws which would seem humorous, if the hostile intent 
were not so clear, the passage so recent, and the effect so 
devastating. Asheville, North Carolina, has resurrected 
loitering laws thrown out by the U.S. Supreme Court in 
the Lawson case in the early ‘80s. Atlanta now reportedly 
punishes “entering a bathroom.” Boston, Massachusetts, 
Athens, Georgia, and other cities ban “rummaging.” 

Even more vicious anti-homeless campaigns are 


sprouting, like the Las Vegas anti-homeless pogrom . 


under Mayor Goodman and “Operation Enough” in Los 
Angeles. One out of every five minor infraction cases in 
Boulder, Colorado, involves a homeless person. ID cards” 
for service program access, bans on dumpster diving, 
park closures, and the omnipresent sleeping and panhan- 
dling bans are mushrooming. 

The report packs a lot of punch, covers a lot of 
ground, gets into a lot of fascinating specifics, and also 
provides an illuminating overview of a depressing sub- 
ject. It was compiled by NCH staff and members of the 
NCH’s Civil Rights Work Group and various religious 
social justice organizations. 

The Executive Summary is a well-written, dense 
analysis of the major issues involved. “Through the pas- 
sage of laws which are unconstitutional, the ‘selective 
enforcement’ of existing laws, arbitrary police practices, 
and discriminatory public regulations, people experienc- 
ing homelessness face overwhelming hardships in addi- 
‘ tion to the daily struggle of survival. Instead of spending 
precious public resources and funding to address the sig- 
nificant lack of affordable housing in this country, local 
governments... divert these funds to police departments 
and local Business Improvement Districts (BIDs), which 
penalize people for being homeless.” 

The NCH report documents the linkage between the 
public intolerance fostered by business and city officials 
and the rising danger of attacks, hate crimes and violence 
towards the homeless that results from this attitude. The 
report finds “a pattern and a practice of civil rights viola- 
tions and unconstitutional behaviors by local government 
authorities, including the police and other city agencies.” 

In many cities, downtown businesses are a major 
source of the complaints against homeless people and the 
ensuing use of police repression to drive the poor out of 
commercial districts. According to the NCH survey, “As 
a result of the pressure of downtown business interests 
and in some cases tourism, local governments regulate 
homelessness by attempting to reduce its visibility, 
through strict enforcement of ‘quality of life’ laws as 
well as physically relocating people living on the streets. 
As free voluntary treatment options disappear, cities are 
choosing jail to manage the ‘homeless problem’ instead 
of addressing the root causes of homelessness.” 

The report severely criticizes the so-called “quality of 
life” laws which are spreading across the nation. “Quality 
of life laws... which make illegal activities like sleeping, sit- 
ting, leaning, cooking, storing personal belongings, urinat- 
ing, and standing in public places, are discriminately 
enforced against people experiencing homelessness based 
on their housing status and criminalize behaviors which, in 
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NCH report reveals growing repression across the U.S. 


and of themselves, are not criminal activities.” 

The report finds that “nearly all of the communities 
surveyed lack enough shelter beds to meet demand; hous- 
ing costs are out of reach... and subsidized housing is 
being gentrified at an alarming rate.” 

In terms of positive solutions for homelessness, the 
report recommends Rep. Julia Carson’s Bringing 
America Home Act, H.R. 2897 in Congress, which bans 
cities receiving federal funding for homeless assistance 
and community development from passing laws that 
criminalize homeless people. It supports local monitoring 
projects and continued education in constitutional rights. 
It asks the Justice Department to investigate institutional 
civil rights violations and hate crimes against homeless 
people. It supports continued protected-class status for 
homelessness when monitoring violence. 

Santa Cruz homeless activist Becky Johnson inter- 
viewed Michael Stoops, the director of Community 
Organizing for the National Coalition for the Homeless. 
“We have six times as many animal shelters in the United 
States as we do homeless shelters,” Stoops said. “Last 
year the federal government spent one billion [to combat 
homelessness] — which is a drop in the bucket.” 

Stoops commented about the NCH report, “Illegal to 
Be Homeless.” “This is the largest survey ever done on 
the criminalization of homelessness in the United States. 
Things are not getting better for homeless people. More 
cities are criminalizing homelessness. We’ ve all heard of 
racial profiling in America. What we have here is eco- 
nomic profiling. It’s “walking while homeless.’ If you 
look like you are homeless anywhere in America, you 
will be cited, arrested, or run out of town. 

“The release of our report has received tremendous 
media coverage, especially in those cities in which they 
gave the ‘mean’ designation. Many cities are in denial. 
‘How can we be a mean city? We are providing so much 
shelter and food!’ They have no clue as to what is hap- 
pening to the unsheltered homeless people in their cities. 

“When we say mean, we are not saying that everyone 
in [one of the top 20 meanest cities] is mean. There are 
lots of good people who are doing good things to help the 
homeless. It’s that while they are doing those good 


things, they are making it illegal to be homeless. You . 


cannot be a good city if you are arresting people for 
being homeless. There is no city in this country that has 


enough shelter beds for all of their homeless. If we do not’ 


have enough beds, we should not be arresting people for 
sleeping, camping, or living on a sidewalk. 

“By having a law on the books, it means you’re going 
to get cited. You’re going to get arrested, you’re going to 
be jailed, you’re going to get a criminal record, even if 
it’s a misdemeanor record... It’s going to make it more 
difficult for that homeless person to break out of poverty, 
to get a job. It’s going to make it more difficult to get 
into subsidized housing. It ends up costing more: the 
police officer’s time, the DA’s time, the public defend- 
er’s time, the court’s time, the probation officer’s time. 
We estimate it’s about $1000 nationwide to put forward a 
quality of life case through the system. 

“One of the solutions is proposed legislation, that if [a 
city] criminalizes homelessness, they would not be eligi- 
ble for federal dollars to run the shelters. This would turn 
shelter providers into civil rights activists overnight as 
they would have to say, “We can’t arrest people for sleep- 
ing or we will lose our federal dollars.’ Conyers in 
Michigan is leading this effort.” 


The Democrats 
by Teddy Bakersfield 


I walk the streets of america 

and see homeless men, women and children 
see schools with no books 

see teachers laid off 

see libraries closed 

see an infrastructure broken 


i see no faith in america 


i see over two million people in prison in america 


i see the privatization of america 

| i see the militarization of america 

i see a world that no longer trusts america 

i see the unspoken anxiety in the people of america 


i see an america i have never seen before 


i hear liberals say america can be “fixed” 


they say all we have to do 
is put their white man 
into that white house 


i decline a flyer 

from a well-intentioned 

smartly dressed white woman 

and see the rejection hurts her feelings 
and i don’t feel good about that 

but am honestly at a loss 


for i am astonished by these people 
who believe 

that someone who thinks 

like they think 

and has the same “‘need”’ 


to own what they own 


can do anything about the meanness i see in america 


A four-page appendix detailing “Prohibited Conduct” 
in the 147 cities surveyed has much useful information 
(although it’s not clear how many of the laws and bad 
practices are new). There readers can find where spitting, 
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“creating odor,” “charging for a car wash,” “washing 


cars,” and “bringing paupers/insane persons into the city” 


is a prosecuted crime targeted at homeless people. 

The report cites feeding programs under recent attack 
in Clearwater (FL), Corona (CA), Dallas (TX), Dayton 
(OH), Ft. Lauderdale (FL), Gainesville (FL), Milwaukee 
(WI), Orlando (FL), West Palm Beach (FL), Portland 
(OR), and Santa Monica (CA). 

The encouraging signs are few but real. Brevard 
County, Florida, even as it moves to ban sleeping on 
beaches, stops arrests if shelter beds are not available. 
Judge Clyde Atkin’s historic Pottinger decision in Miami 
in 1998 — which banned arrests for ‘life-sustaining mis- 
demeanors’ unless a shelter bed was available — still 
sends out its healing and hopeful ripples. 

Similar protections can be found in Key West, even as 
authorities intrusively video homeless people, ban all 
panhandling from three tourist spots, close public beach- 
es to camping, and evict “Houseboat Row.” 

In several cities, homeless advocates are fighting back 
with lawsuits. The Northeast Ohio Coalition for the 
Homeless in Cleveland has gotten a consent decree bar- 
ring arrests or threats to arrest for sitting, sleeping, stand- 
ing or eating on the sidewalk. 

Then there are the heroes. New York City patrolman 
Eduardo de la Cruz refused to arrest a homeless man for 
sleeping in a parking garage last winter in the midst of 
Mayor Bloomberg’s “Operation Clean Sweep” (a pro- 
gram encouraging New Yorkers to snitch on “quality of 
life” violators) and “Operation Spotlight” (a crackdown 
that imposes harsher jail time to those with three-plus 
arrests and one conviction in a year). Cruz was not only 
docked pay, but now goes to trial on charges of “refusal 
to arrest,” with the Latino Officers Association collecting 
$3000 on his behalf, according to the NCH report. 

The report contains forms and weblinks that encour- 
age readers to add to the growing data base and send in 
new information to document the struggle (in English 
and Spanish). Appendix III tells readers the nearest 
regional field site to contact. 

California activists have tried for years to form a 
statewide organization that would document and respond 
to anti-homeless legislation and policies — the latest 
muted effort being CHCROP (California Homeless Civil 
Rights Organizing Project). This study is part of that con- 
tinuing struggle. The information it provides should give 
new impetus and determination to local activists who 
need both specifics of the struggle on the ground and a 
broader picture of what is happening across the country. 


To contact the National Coalition for the Homeless, or 
read the full report, go to www.nationalhomeless.org. 
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Oakland Tenants Seek Removal of Judge Richman 


by Lynda Carson 


n August 20, a coalition of ten- 
()= activists, and attorneys held 

a press conference in front of the 
Alameda County Courthouse to demand 
that Alameda County Superior Court 
Judge James Richman be transferred out 
of Department 31. 

The coalition turned in a petition con- 
taining more than 2,500 signatures from 
renters and activists who want the judge 
removed. They presented the petition to 
Presiding Judge Harry Sheppard of 
Department 1, in the Alameda County 
Courthouse. Judge Sheppard stated that he 
will review the matter. 

Activists charge that Judge Richman is 
the only judge who generally hears North 
County law and motion, and that the ten- 
ants’ day in court is often denied them 
because Judge Richman is biased in favor 
of landlords. The coalition also charges 
that Richman is so biased in favor of land- 
lords that he assists them with information 
to make it easier for them to evict tenants. 

Landlords and their attorneys argue 
that Judge Richman has been very fair to 
them, and that it’s all just a matter of per- 
ception. They claim that Richman is get- 
ting a bad rap. 

Attorney Susan Luten, who is the dar- 
ling of the landlords with her own pro- 
landlord website, has been paid to go after 
the renters for years. She stated, “I have 
been doing this for 20 years, and Judge 
Richman is the best.” 

Pro-landlord attorney Don Kirby said 
that he has handled 15,000 eviction cases 
during the past 30 years and believes that 
Richman calls the cases as he sees them. 
Judge Richman himself was not reached for 
comment by this story’s deadline. 

It’s not the first time that Judge 
Richman has been confronted by a con- 
cerned public. 

“The knowledge that Judge Richman is 
biased against tenants and tenant attorneys 
is widespread in the housing community,” 
said Anne Tamiko Omura, director of the 
Eviction Defense Center. “I have received 
dozens of complaints from private and 
nonprofit attorneys who are members of 
the East Bay Tenants Bar Association. 
They are shocked at his bias when it 
comes to housing cases.” 

Omura further stated, “Basically, any 
pre-trial motion in a landlord/tenant case 
you want to be heard goes before Judge 
Richman. Whether it’s a demurrer, motion 


“The knowledge that Judge Richman is biased against ten- 
ants and tenant attorneys is widespread in the housing 

community. I have received dozens of complaints from pri- 
vate and nonprofit attorneys who are members of the East 
Bay Tenants Bar Association. They are shocked at his bias 
when it comes to housing cases.” 


— Anne Omura, Eviction Defense Center 


to strike, or to make a motion for a summa- 
ry judgment, or any type of pre-trial 
motion, it has to go before Richman. So, all 
landlord cases go before him from Oakland, 
Emeryville, Piedmont, Berkeley, or Albany, 
and he wields a lot of power from his posi- 
tion to hear law and motion.” 

According to Omura and other tenant 
attorneys, he does not wield that power fair- 
ly. “Tenants are tired of feeling they’re not 
getting a fair shake in front of Richman,” 
said Omura. “So a group of tenants came 
together to create a petition to have him 
removed and reassigned somewhere else. If 
he was reassigned, he would not have so 
much power because he would not be in 
charge of law and motion.” 

Oakland renter Joan Cook has gone 
before Judge Richman in the past over 
issues that affected her, and she stated, “TI 
think that he’s a rat and I believe that Judge 
Judith Ford is even worse. The judge 
(Richman) didn’t even come close to doing 
his job when I went before him and ’'m 
convinced that Richman is a lowlife that 
should retire from the bench.” 

James Vann from the Oakland Tenants 
Union said, “Judge Richman has been an 
enemy to tenants. His unconscionable rul- 


The Homeless CANNOT Rest in Peace 


In honor of homeless deaths 
by A. Faye Hick 


The builders of the Pyramids of Egypt and Tombs of the Ancients 
Knew the living have no respect for the dead 

Grave robbers have existed from time immemorial 

Native Americans cry out from Sacred Indian Burial grounds 


For the Poor People of the World there is no respect, Living or Dead 
Ode to the throes of the death of the Poor, lost and forgotten and not mourned 
The homeless cannot rest in peace, there is always someone waiting to pounce 


Families, friends, or foe, sit in the background waiting to grab whatever is left 
Whether in a camp, an SRO, a government shelter or prison, the attacker is there. 


Relatives sit reaching greedily for property to be probated 
Or the government waits greedily to confiscate the poorest property — 
They cry out for Justice, these dead Souls 


They are barely buried, before their belongings are raided, and torn apart 
Their bodies might be used for research or buried in a Potter’s grave 

Ode to the Poor, grave robbers, thieves, and the Poor barely buried 

Few mourn the poor homeless people, people forgotten by their family long ago 
Crushed beneath the feet of humanity, family, friend, and foe 


These poverty-stricken people worldwide are like turtles 

A Hard Core shell on the outside, but in reality, a weak person within 
Afraid to cry out for help in an uncaring world, whose only care is cash — 
The Trust for authority, state, church, or family has been destroyed 

The past and present burdens weigh so heavily, they sit and suffer in silence 
Waiting for Death to come knocking at their Door, Ode to the Poor! 


ings in the cases involving banking rents 
in Oakland cannot be justified on any 
grounds and would not have stood up if 
the tenants had had enough money to 
appeal his rulings. Judge Richman should 
not be a judge on tenant cases in 
Oakland.” 

Rob Rooke from the Campaign for 
Renters Rights added, “Judges wield 
enormous power to make families home- 
less. We believe the judicial system can- 
not claim impartiality while consistently 
carrying out the landlords’ agenda.” 

Attorney John Murcko stated, “Judge 
Richman does not care. He does not care 
about tenants. All he cares about is doing 


the work of the landlords, as dirty as it 


may be. We hope that Judge Sheppard 
reviews our evidence and reassigns Judge 


Richman to another post where Richman 


can no longer do harm to the tenants.” 

According to Michael E. Bischoff from 
the Oakland Committee For Judicial 
Fairness, “In the past three years, thou- 
sands of people have been the object of 
the abusive, unlawful and improper 
actions of Judge Richman who has denied 
them their day in court.” 

The 2,500 people who signed the peti- 


To Be a “Noble Hobo” 
(after George Wynn) 
by Claire J. Baker 


Wear a beard, walk a lot 
and sleep a lot, speak little 
but every word would 
reveal 

what I’ve lost of myself. 
meaning 

how much more I’ve found. 


A noble hobo. Proper society 
shuns me, but I don’t give a damn. 
They’re envious of my freedom 


-| as I “Sing the body electric” _ 


like Walt Whitman. 


My thoughts flicker bright and dim 
like a row of candles. 

I’m self-reliant as Emerson. 

I’m Thoreau, a wiry loner wise ~ 
in ways of survival. My own 


| Walden is an ongoing poem 


enshrined in my head. 


I’ve slept in places 

open and numerous as stars. 
Whether you do or don’t leave me be, 
I shine... INMY OWN WAY. 


tion turned over to Judge Sheppard made 
their own statement about Judge 
Richman. The petition reads: “We, the 
undersigned citizens of Alameda County 
request that you reassign Honorable Judge 
James Richman from deciding cases in 
Department 31 of the Alameda County 
Superior Court because he fails and refus- 
es to follow law, consistently denies relief 
sought by tenants from default judgment, 
exercises his discretion against persons 
suing corporations, insurance companies 
and landlords. Numerous parties are chal- 
lenging his jurisdiction and the Court of 
Appeal has reversed his rulings.” 

Judge Richman was born on July 21, 
1941. He got his law degree from the 
University of San Francisco School of Law, 
and litigated insurance, probate, in-house 
and appellate issues for about 30 years for 
the law firm now known as Cooley 
Godward LLP. Still with Cooley Godward 
in 1996 and with no previous judicial expe- 
rience, then-Governor Pete Wilson appoint- 
ed Richman to a superior court post. 

Coincidentally, during early November 
1996, the year Richman was appointed as 
a judge, the records of www.calvoter.org/ 
report that Cooley Godward made at least 
two huge political campaign donations of 
$50,000 each (listed as LCR#3166 and 
LCR#3218) to the forces opposed to 
Proposition 211. In 1996, the Justice 
Department reported that Americans lose 
$40 billion a year from their investment 
funds; the supporters of Prop 211 claimed 
that, if passed, it would have made it easi- 
er for stockholders to sue company offi- 
cials for fraud. 

During January 1997, then-State Sen. 
Bill Lockyer got into the fray and charged 
that Pete Wilson had asked potential judi- 
cial appointees to change their political 
affiliation. “This governor is overly politi- 
cal in his judicial selections,” said 
Lockyer. “Many lawyers are told that they 
have to re-register as Republicans in order 
to win a judicial appointment.” 3 

At present, all eyes are on Presiding 
Judge Sheppard in the Alameda County 
Superior Court, in hope that he takes the 
petitioners seriously and grants their 
request to remove Judge James Richman 


Save Rent Control in Oakland 

Many tenants and activists are plan- 
ning to appear at the Oakland City 
Council meeting on Tuesday, September 
16, to save rent control. Activists urge 
supporters of rent control to show up at 
Oakland City Hall by 5:30 p.m. on 
September 16, and to sign up as speak- 
ers in support of rent control in duplexes 
and triplexes; rent control in these units 
is under attack by pro-landlord forces. 


Feet Washers Speak 


(accolades to the Suitcase Clinic) 
by Claire J. Baker 


We are not Christ 


may not even be His followers 
But we eagerly wash your feet 
in clean basins because 
your mean streets, nights of stars 
fog or rain spent in cars or on 
City Hall steps have pushed you 
into harsh light, 
made you gritty and completely 

~ HUMAN 


| May our fingers reach, scrub, 

-| massage tenderly, ...... - 
with great purpose 

tingling with your pleasure 

as we render unconditional care 

in the Suitcase Clinic of Life. 


[After Lynda Carson’s article on the Suitcase 
Clinic in Street Spirit, August 2003.] 
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The Dream of a Good Education Should Not Be Illegal 


The Dream Act: Congressional bills 
would benefit immigrant students. 


by Natalie Garcia 


anny will turn 21 in a couple of months, mak- 

ing this nine years since he has migrated from 

Mexico. He has graduated from high school, 

maintains a job, and plays football at the com- 
munity college he attends. He will receive his A.A. soon 
and hopes to transfer to a university. But his ambitions 
and goals are put on hold due to his legal status. He can- 
not pay for UC or CSU tuition because he does not have 
the proper documentation to qualify for in-state tuition. 
Many students face this dilemma. 

According to the Urban Institute in Washington, D.C., 
an estimated 50,000-60,000 undocumented immigrants 
graduate from U.S. high schools every year. Many stu- 
dents’ dreams are put on hold without regard to their excel- 
lent educational performance and community contributions. 

The Student Adjustment Act is a bill in the House of 
Representatives which would allow for permanent legal 
residence to middle school, high school, and college stu- 
dents who have been in the U.S. for at least five years. The 
Development, Relief, and Education for Alien Minors Act 
(DREAM Act) is a companion Senate bill which offers 
protection against deportation and conditional residency for 
six years. The conditions would be lifted if the student does 
one of three things: obtains his/her A.A. or B.S/B.A, com- 
pletes 950 hours of community service, or serves in the 
military for two years. 

Both bills are subject to change, but as of now, these 
are the only bills with the opportunity for a student to 
legalize himself or herself without needing to rely com- 
pletely on his or her parents’ legal status. Both bills also 
intend to offer in-state tuition to undocumented students. 

Some states have either already passed a law or are in 
the process of reviewing bills that offer in-state tuition 
regardless of immigration status. California is one of very 
few states that has a law that provides in-state tuition to 
undocumented students. The law (AB 540) makes undoc- 
umented students residents for purposes of tuition in pub- 
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University of California nonresident students eligible _ 


for in-state fees fill out a tuition exemption waiver. 
Eligible students who file an application will now pay 
about $4,000 a year instead of approximately $15,000. 

The only problem with this law, according to Claudia 
Gomez, an activist involved with the National Network for 
Immigrants and Refugee Rights (NNIRR) and an advisor to 
PULS, is that not many students are aware of the new law; 
and many universities are also unaware of AB 540. 

Many studies and articles confirm that the DREAM 
Act would be beneficial for society and the economy. A 
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1999 RAND study showed that a 30-year-old Mexican 
immigrant woman who had graduated from college will 
pay $5300 more in taxes and cost $3900 less in criminal 
justice and welfare expenses each year than if she had 
dropped out of high school. This amounts to an annual 
increase of over $9000 per person in the state’s treasury. 
In 1995, the same RAND Corporation also projected 
that if the U.S. could increase the college completion rate 
of 18-year-old Latinos by 3 percent, Social Security and 
Medicare contributions would grow by $600 million. 
Even conservative estimates claim that economic 
gains would flourish from these proposed Congressional 
bills. Latino immigrants would pay back a state’s educa- 
tion investment, including the difference between in-state 
and out-of-state tuition, within three to four years of join- 
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support the bill and hope to get it passed. They advocate 
for the bill by obtaining signatures, lobbying congres- 
sional representatives, writing letters, and organizing in 
Bay Area communities. PULS (People United for the 
Legalization of Students) is a student-led organization 
founded in August of 2002 with the specific purpose of 
advocating for the DREAM Act. The group hosts com- 
munity forums, holds trainings on utilizing the media and 
setting up meetings with congressional representatives, 
and holds press conferences. 


Claudia Gomez is one of the group’s main advisors and 
emphasizes student involvement by allowing the youth to 
Tun meetings and participate with ideas. The accomplish- 
ments of these young advocates include a unanimously 
passed city resolution by the S.F. Board of Supervisors sup- 
porting immigrant students’ access to higher education and 
legalization of immigrant status. They are working on urg- 
ing more cities to pass resolutions. 

Another community-led group is El Comite de Padres 
Unidos (The Committee of United Parents), comprised 
mostly of the parents of students who are attempting to 
go to college but cannot afford the out-of-state tuition. 
With the help of many community members and volun- 
teers, the committee has gathered many signatures and 
submitted petitions to their congressional representatives. 

Member Lupita Ortiz says, “We’re asking for the 
legalization of students who have done good things. They 
think it’s opening doors to people who are violating 
rights, that don’t deserve to be here. They should listen to 
the students’ stories.” 

Still, many see this bill as an incentive for more illegal 
immigration. Critics claim that the bill would be an expen- 
sive burden on taxpayers, unfair to other students trying to 
go to college, and illegal according to the Immigration 
Reform Act of 1996 which specifies that an alien who is 
not “lawfully present” in the Unites States cannot be eligi- 
ble on the basis of residence within a State for any postsec- 
ondary education unless a citizen or national of the U.S. is 
eligible for the same benefit. 

Also, with national worries such as terrorism and the 
weak economy, and local issues such as recent tuition 
hikes for community colleges and state universities, bud- 
get problems, and Gov. Davis’ recall election, money 
may seem scarce in the eyes of many. It would be easy to 
Scapegoat this bill as one which would exacerbate the 
national and local issues. 

Undocumented immigrants cannot be dispossessed of 
their economic contributions. They, too, pay many taxes, 
including sales, property, and income taxes. While they 
reside in the U.S., they spend money on food, clothing, 
and other necessary items. Latinos, in general, are the 
largest minority in the United States and therefore add a 
big amount to the economy. Their buying power as an 


_ ethnic group exceeds $600 million. 


As many rally to get this bill passed, they also wait as 
their representatives on the Hill begin discussing, debat- 
ing, and reaching a decision. Class presidents, 4.0 GPA 
students, and athletes continue to pursue their goals even 
when faced with governmental and economic limitations. 
The most painful boundaries, however, are the limitations 
set on their dreams. 

PULS advocate and high school graduate Diana says, 
“T think it’s unfair that many students can’t realize their 
dreams because they’re illegal.” 


President Bush Gets a Head Start on Discrimination 


Thousands could lose jobs as Bush 
Administration inserts “religious hiring 
rights” exemption in Head Start bill. 


by Bill Berkowitz 


hat does the Head Start program have to do 
W with President George W. Bush’s faith-based 
initiative? Nothing and everything! __ 

Recently, the House Education and the Workforce 
Committee passed “The School Readiness Act of 2003,” 
H.R. 2210. If a Republican-sponsored provision in the 
bill — which allows religious organizations receiving 
government funds to provide Head Start services to dis- 
criminate in their hiring practices — is retained in the 
final version, thousands of Head Start workers could lose 
their jobs. In addition, hundreds of thousands of parent 
volunteers who serve as teachers’ aides and chaperones 
could also be displaced. 

The controversial exemption in H.R. 2210 is part of 
an ongoing campaign by the Bush Administration and its 
Congressional allies to allow faith-based organizations to 
circumvent state and local civil rights laws by inserting 
civil rights exemptions into as many pieces of social ser- 
vice legislation as possible. 

In late June, the White House Office of Faith-Based 
and Community Organizations stuffed a position paper 
into each Congressperson’s mailbox spelling out its posi- 
tion on the “religious hiring rights” of faith-based organi- 
zations. Titled “Protecting the Civil Rights and Religious 


Liberty of Faith-Based Organizations: Why Religious 


| Hiring Rights Must Be Preserved,” the position paper 


argues that religious organizations should be allowed to 
hire whomever they please regardless of whether they 
receive government funding. 

In what the document characterizes as a “common- 
sense and fair approach,” the Bush administration main- 
tains that despite receiving government funds, religious 
organizations “should retain their right to hire those indi- 
viduals who are best able to further their organizations’ 
goals and mission.” 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 contains an 
exemption that allows churches, mosques and syna- 
gogues to hire only members of their faith if they so 
choose. Last December, President Bush issued an execu- 
tive order extending this exemption to faith-based organi- 
zations that receive government grants. 

Bush’s executive order “punched a dangerous hole in 
the wall between church and state eas[ing] the way for 
religious groups to receive federal funds to run social ser- 
vices,” the New York Times editorialized at the time. 

In April, the Senate passed the CARE Act — a 
watered-down version of Bush’s faith-based initiative. 
Before consensus could be reached in the Senate, a con- 
tentious GOP-sponsored charitable choice provision was 
cut out of the legislation. Sen. Rick Santorum (R-PA), 
who along with Sen. Joseph Lieberman (D-CONN) craft- 
ed the compromise legislation in the Senate, vowed not 
to drop the issue. Santorum told the Associated Press that 
he intended to “revisit” it “when a bill renewing the wel- 
fare program comes to the floor later this year.” 


In early May, the $4 billion Workforce Reinvestment 
and Adult Education Act — passed by the full House on 
a party-line 220-204 vote — included a provision allow- 
ing faith-based organizations receiving government 
grants to sidestep civil rights laws. 

This bill “allows religious organizations involved in 
federal job training programs to discriminate according to 
religion when hiring staff for these taxpayer-funded ser- 
vices,” for the first time, the American Civil Liberties 
Union pointed out in an Action Alert titled “Stop 
Congress from Rolling Back Key Civil Rights 
Protections.” This bill has not been taken up by the 
Senate. 

HEAD START ON DISCRIMINATION 

Congressional Republicans recently added the same 
type of language to legislation dealing with the Head 
Start program. The House Education and the Workforce 
Committee’s bill — passed by a party-line 27-to-20 vote 
— extended the Head Start program for five years. 
Tucked inside the bill, which offers several controversial 
changes to the Head Start program, is a provision allow- 
ing faith-based organizations that receive government 
funding to discriminate in their hiring practices. 

H.R. 2210 could profoundly affect both Head Start 
workers and volunteers. Workers “could lose their jobs if 
they fail their employer’s religious tests,” says the 
ACLU. And parents, many of whom started as volunteers 
and became teachers, could “be blocked from climbing 
the ladder out of poverty.” 


See Bush’s Head Start Bill page 15 
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W photograph urban street people. They 
@ include the poor, the homeless, the 
™ diseased, the addicted, the disabled, 
MA_the underemployed, the unemployed 
and those on the verge of losing control of 
their brains, bodies and basic dignity. 

I have been engaged in such photogra- 
phy for almost 40 years, and I have shot 
street people in major cities around the 
world, including Abidjan, Atlanta, 
Amsterdam, Beijing, Berlin, Budapest, 
Hong Kong, Monrovia, Mogadishu, 
Nairobi, New York City, Washington, 
D.C., and Paris. 

I shoot people and situations as they are. 
None of my shots are posed. I never pay 
people for their photographs. But sometimes 
I give money to those I shoot, not in pay- 
ment, but because I understand at least a 
portion of their dilemma. I also understand 
that the economic and political systems that 
govern our lives are such that almost any 
one of us could end up on the streets in sim- 
ilarly desperate circumstances. 

Whenever I take a photograph, I am try- 
ing to capture something unique or special 
about the human being I am shooting. 
When I am successful, the shot eliminates 
some portion of the social, cultural and 
psychological distance between the person 
photographed and the rest of us. 

I want those who view my photographs 
to see what I see, from my perspective, and 
in the way that I see it. I want them to bear 
witness with me, to share the haunting, bit- 
tersweet empathy that surges through my 
mind and body each and every time I 
encounter some new form of public suffer- 
ing. 

In addition, | want viewers to share the 
burden of recognition that the images pre- 
sented here are not of or about someone 
else. These photographs depict us. 

Moreover, they clearly and undeniably 
indicate that in San Francisco far too many 
of us, including women and children, subsist 
in brutal, degrading circumstances. 

I have been shooting San Francisco 
street people for more than 30 years, and 
intensively during the past 12. During that 
time, I have noticed numerous, deeply 
troubling changes in the character of life 
on the streets, and the manner in which 
local residents relate to it. 

For example, compared to ten years 
ago, there are fewer beggars bearing signs 
indicating that they have AIDS. Death and 
better drug treatment regimes are likely 
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responsible. 

So-called “bag ladies” used to be ubiqui- 
tous in the downtown area. Armed with 
overflowing bags and dressed in ill-fitting 
layers of multicolored clothing, bag ladies 
were ominous reminders of the fate that will 
befall far too many of us as we age and lose 
control of our finances and mental faculties. 
Bag ladies are still to be found, mumbling 
incoherently to themselves as they wander 
aimlessly from gutter to gutter, alone and 
essentially ignored. 

I don’t remember ever seeing homeless 
Asians on the streets at the beginning of the 
last decade. But they are there today, both 
males and females, including a disturbingly 
large number of people who are old enough 
to. be retired. The sight of them groping 
methodically through garbage cans for bot- 
tles, cans and edible food belies the com- 
monly accepted assertion that all Asian- 
Americans are upwardly mobile and com- 
pletely self-sufficient. 

In previous decades, excluding long-term 
alcoholics, those engaged in curbside beg- 
ging typically appeared on the streets for a 
few weeks or months and then disappeared. 
Most of them hailed from the lower classes. 
It was, therefore, easy to assume that the 
constantly changing cast of ragged partici- 
pants was largely composed of unfortunate 
individuals, who were only temporarily 
down on their luck. 

The rambling tales of woe presented by 
those seeking spare change were almost 
always fashioned around some catastrophic 
event that had left the supplicant in need of 
emergency help. It is possible that those who 
told such stories actually believed their for- 
tunes would change for the better if they 
could only acquire a few more dollars at the 
bottom of a begging cup. 

People know better today. 

By now, it is abundantly obvious to 
anyone who has given the matter serious 
thought that homelessness, and all the 
social ills that it represents, has rather 
quickly evolved into a permanent feature 
of life in the United States. Although the 
phenomenon exists in every sector of soci- 
ety, including small towns and rural areas, 
it is most egregiously apparent in major 
cities such as San Francisco. 

Also, contemporary homeless culture 
has taken on an entrenched, permanent 
dimension that didn’t exist in the past. 

Thus, today’s beggars are far better 
organized, and more widely dispersed, 
than were their predecessors. They also 
include people from a much broader range 
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of social classes than in the past. 

One of the best indications of the degree 
of permanence in their current situation is 
the fact that many of them work regular 
hours. Furthermore, many have apparently 
acquired first-use rights to favored locations 
that tend to be honored by their counter- 
parts. Arrangements of this sort are indica- 
tive of the overall structure of the expanding 
culture of the city’s beggars, the vast number 
of whom are also homeless. 

Thus, it should come as no big surprise 
that many of those who currently practice 
the curbside art of earning a living with a tin 
can or Styrofoam cup work regular hours. 
Finely attuned to the moods and movements 
of the comparatively affluent pedestrians 
that flow in predictable waves up and down 
the city’s commercial thoroughfares, they 
are supremely adept at being in the right 
places at the right times. 

On workdays, they situate themselves 
along the perimeters of the most crowded 
corridors along which potential donors 
must pass in order to get to and from work. 
Many of them maintain their positions 
with particular vigilance during the noon 
hour in order to attract the donations of 
workers on their way to or from lunch. 

Beggars who are particularly confronta- 
tional sit or stand in front of restaurants, 
where they systematically guilt-trip each 
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person entering or leaving. 

Others set up operations as close as 
possible to streetside ATM machines. 
Their haunting, vacant stares follow each 
person as he or she steps away from the 
cash-belching machines. Sometimes they 
ask for donations, but mostly they affix 
burning stares on the cash in the hands of 
those who visit the ATMs. 

Most beggars fold up their signs, retrieve 
their cups and move off at the end of the 
evening rush hour. The regulars work short- 
er hours on the weekends, except those who 
frequent locales teeming with tourists. 
Beggars, and an expanding variety of street 
hustlers, work the crowds seven days per 
week at popular locations such as Union 
Square, Ghirardelli Square, Fisherman’s 
Wharf, Chinatown and North Beach. 

I might note that 10 years ago the people 
who resided on San Francisco’s streets were 
much less aggressive than those who do so 
today. Many of those out there today are 
dangerously angry. I have had numerous 
dangerous encounters in recent years that 
could have proven life-threatening had I not 
managed to defuse them via hasty retreats. I 
never had such encounters during my first 
years on the streets. 

I might also note that the level of vio- 
lence directed at homeless people has 
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escalated over ‘the years. Accounts of” 
rapes, Vicious. beatings and. other forms of “, 


extreme violence ’ are easy to. come by. Ina 


few particularly. horrible. instances, ‘sleep- — 
ing homeless people haye been. ‘set afire. 
Murders are not uncommon. - Innocent * 
bystanders are also victims of the violence. - 
that plagues: the community of homeless. 


people. ; 
But: this -vi 


poor, and the fears engendered by its pres- 
ence, are not the primary source of esca-_ 
lating concern in the larger community . 


about the so-called “homeless: problem.” 
‘Rather, people. seem. ‘to be more co! 


economically secure sectors of town. 
Moreover, it is abundantly clear by now 
that a huge proportion of those who reside 


cerned about the- negative-impact on™ he == AS a result, the culture of street aE living iS 


overall environment that inevitably results 
from thousands of people living on. the 
streets. Many of those who share this per- 


spective are particularly concerned that the 


huge number of homeless people on “he 
city’s streets is discouraging tourism. ~~ 


Their well-rehearsed chorus of com-.. 


plaints is distributed widely through the — 


mass media, and every other public venue — 
amenable to affluent carping. They com-— 


ays that are subtle, but 


- extremely. important. For example, during 


the early years of the last decade, San 


‘Francisco’ s street people tended to be kept 


on the move. They were sometimes per- 
mitted to hang out at given locations for a 
few hours or days, but they were invariably 
forced-to keep moving. 

«. The. places where they were permitted 
to ‘sleep during - the day tended to be 


plain mightily about the sight of people -restricted: to dreas not frequented by 


defecating in public, urinating in doorways 
and sleeping on sidewalks arid park benches. 
They also complain about streetside: drug 
deals and related criminal activities. But 
mostly, they complain about having to 
encounter homeless people and street hus- 
tlers whenever they venture outside. 

The key point to be understood is that the 
municipal reservoir of good will toward the 
homeless is clearly running toward empty. 
The Care Not Cash initiative passed over- 
whelmingly by San Francisco’s generally 
liberal voters is indicative of the frustration 
and hostility that many residents share 
regarding street people. 

If implemented, the Care Not Cash pro- 
gram, which is currently tied up in the 
courts, will produce a catastrophic reduc- 
tion in financial assistance for the poorest 
people. Opponents of the controversial ini- 
tiative made this point as best they could 
before the election, but to no avail. 

Advocates of so-called “tough love” are 
in the majority, and they are obviously intent 
on making life tougher still for the poorest 
residents. Whether they admit it or not, those 
who support get-tough approaches to the 
homeless are united in their wish that the 
people who embody the problem would just 
cooperate and go away. Given the fact that 
thousands of cities around the nation are 
pursuing the same strategy, it obviously can- 
not succeed. 

However, such approaches are succeed- 
ing in increasing the amount of misery 
experienced by those least able to defend 


: tourists and affluent residents. As a result, 
“= many people were able to live as if street 


culture was a minor irritant, relegated to 
the least desirable sections of the city. 

In order to maintain the delusional fan- 
tasy that street culture was a temporary 
phenomenon resulting from bad personal 
choices made by inadequate people, 
squads of police officers were regularly 
deployed to locations where homeless peo- 
ple were beginning to acquire critical 
mass. The objective was to disrupt their 
activities and keep them moving, prefer- 
ably out of town. 

Police officers have also been instruct- 
ed to confiscate the shopping carts used by 
street people. Nonetheless, such tactics, 
including others that are even more dra- 
conian, have not rid the city of street peo- 
ple. Nor have they appreciably diminished 
the rate at which the municipal population 
of homeless people is growing. 

As a result, an important psychological 
shift may be in the works. The sheer num- 
bers of people living and dying on the 
streets is inexorably forcing city authori- 
ties, and the community at large, to accept 
the fact that they are, for the time being, a 
permanent part of the local population. 

The quasi-permanent nature of their pres- 
ence is registered in numerous ways. For 
example, during the past few years homeless 
people have begun to establish semi-perma- 
nent encampments. Some reside in tents that 
they rarely move. Others reside in crude 
hovels composed of plastic sheeting and 


-on the city’ S streets. do. not. anticipate experi- a 
-encing notable. improvements. in their situa- 
tion. for the foreseeable» future 


Tens of thousands of poor people in San Francisco were 


forced out of their homes by gentrification. More of them 
than anyone is willing to acknowledge were forced to leave 
the city, and a huge number of them ended up on the streets. 


“on the — rough-hewn, found objects. Such domiciles 
sects for: ‘years. ce is abn tempo-_ 
rary about their situation . For hem, street- 
side" diving and ‘curbside begging are as” 
integral to their way of- life. as commuting 
-and mowing the lawn are for those lucky 
- enough to live comfortably in the more 


are being constructed beneath freeway over- 


- passes, in culverts and along train tracks in 


several sections of the city. It is an interest- 
ing development that may prove to be the 
forerunner of Third World-style shanty- 
towns. 

There were numerous stories in the 
broadcast media and local, mainstream 


newspapers during the height of the dot- 


com boom about the disproportionately 
large number of black and Hispanic people 
forced to leave San Francisco because of 
the escalating cost of housing. 

During the period, many residents of the 
Tenderloin, the Mission, Hunters Point and 


other notably poor sections of town were ~ 


terrified at the prospect of being displaced 
by gentrification. And they had good reason 
to be fearful. Using predatory, speculative 
skills developed by their predecessors over 
decades, young, well-heeled dot-commers, 
who sometimes referred to themselves as 
“urban pioneers,’ invaded such neighbor- 
hoods with barely concealed stealth and 
hard-to-resist wealth. 

Tens of thousands of poor people were 
forced out of their homes and neighbor- 
hoods. More of them than anyone is will- 
ing to acknowledge were forced to leave 
the city, and a huge number of them ended 
up on the streets. Even though the dot-com 
boom has morphed into a major recession, 
and the local supply of affordable rental 
housing is greater than it was just two 
years ago, the process of relentless gentri- 
fication continues. 

One of the most important results is that 
working-class people in every section of 
town are experiencing unprecedented 
financial pressures. Those most severely 
affected commonly speak about their lives 
in ways that suggest that they have begun 
to see themselves as members of some- 
thing akin to an endangered species. 

Although poor people of color are 
experiencing gentrification in a particular- 
ly harsh manner, working-class whites are 
not immune. One of the best indications 
that this is the case is the relatively large 
number of them who have ended up on the 
city’s streets in recent years with their 
poverty-stricken black, Latino, Native 
American and Asian counterparts. 

During the time I have been engaged in 
this photography project, each new mayor in 
San Francisco has entered City Hall promis- 
ing to do something significant to ameliorate 
the homeless problem. Some have fashioned 
their plans around police tactics; others have 
sought to enhance the effectiveness of social 


service agencies. Liberal or conservative, 
none of them has made much of a dent in the 
problem. 

With the passage of each year, the home- 
less problem has weighed ever heavier on 
the hearts of city residents. Excepting AIDS, 
during the past decade street people and 
homelessness have probably consumed 
more time and attention in San Francisco 
than any other social problem. 

It is difficult to get through a day in San 
Francisco without hearing several people 
mention the problem. Many people say 
they want the city government to “solve” 
the problem, and, to their credit, municipal 
authorities have deployed an impressive 
variety of approaches to the problem. But, 
as indicated, none of them have worked — 
if eliminating the problem of homeless- 
ness. is the objective. 

Millions of dollars have been spent, a 
multiplicity of resources have been 
deployed and numerous persons, including 
some mayors, have lost their jobs specifi- 
cally because of the problem. Nonetheless, 
it persists. Moreover, it is obviously get- 


ting larger as more and more people lose - 


economic viability and crash on the streets 
— alive, but frequently bereft of money, 
hope and direction. 

My best sense is that the problem can- 
not be solved at the municipal level 
because its sources extend beyond the 
reach, authority and resources of cities 
such as San Francisco. More could be 
accomplished if the problem were 
addressed on a regional or statewide basis, 
but even that approach would ultimately 
prove to be inadequate. 

The federal government is the only 
agency with sufficient clout and the 
resources to devise and implement the 
kind of comprehensive measures needed. 
But there is obviously little will in 
Washington these days to eliminate this 
complicated social cancer. 

I intend to continue shooting until the 
problem is eliminated because I believe 
my photographs constitute a valuable doc- 
umentary record of one of the most impor- 
tant social problems facing our society. ! 
also intend to keep shooting because | feel 
a deep need to produce a visual record of. 
this preventable human tragedy. 

Assuming the best, my photographs 
will highlight the moral and ethical culpa- 
bility of those among us who do nothing to 
eliminate the problem while residing in 
relative comfort among the hapless victims 
of our ruthlessly exclusionary economic, 
social and political systems. 
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A Personal Witness for Peace and Social Justice 


“If people are 
hungry, people 
should be fed. 


Bureaucracy 


shouldn’t get in 
the way of that.” 


Interview by Maureen 
Hartmann 


. C. Orton is the coordinator of 

Night on the Streets Catholic 

Worker in Berkeley, and a long- 

time peace activist who recently 
completed a federal prison sentence after 
being arrested in a nonviolent protest in 
Fort Benning, Georgia, at the former 
School of the Americas. 

J.C. Orton recruited me for Night on 
the Streets Catholic Worker about three 
years ago by quoting from Jesus, “If you 
love me, feed my sheep.” Following the 
Eucharistic celebration one Sunday 
morning at Newman Hall Catholic 
Church in Berkeley, Orton pointed out 
two young men in the crowd at coffee 
and donuts, Modesto Fernandez and 
Hurley Young, who had been helping 
with the free breakfast in People’s Park 
at 7:30 a.m. and at the Veteran’s 
Building men’s shelter at 8:10 a.m. He 
said that the servers carpooled to the 
church service at 9:30, right after the 
meal at the Veteran’s Building. 

Later, Orton invited me to a Catholic 
Worker meeting at Mel’s Diner in down- 
town Berkeley that was attended by about 
12 people; most of those attending were 
servers at the breakfast. At the meeting, he 
gave each one present a shiny wingnut 
which he wears to the free breakfast, and a 
book on the Catholic Worker movement, 
All the Way to Heaven, by Lawrence 
Holban. Orton wears the wing nut on a 
chain about his neck while serving, and he 
calls it the “wing nut breakfast” — as a 
sign that we Catholic Workers are crazy in 
the eyes of the world. 

Following that meeting, I went with 
him to serve at several of the holiday din- 
ners provided by Night on the Streets in 


Maureen Hartmann: What in your 
upbringing and childhood experiences 
have influenced your present activity in 
the area of peace and social justice? 

J.C. Orton: I was a cradle Catholic, 
went to Catholic school, was confirmed, 
and (received First) Communion. I went 
to seminary, didn’t continue on that, but I 
was shown a right way about things. 

To backtrack, when I was about 15, I 
was put into a foster home — became 
property of the state of California. I saw 
the system back then; this was back in the 
‘60s. My parents chose, for whatever rea- 
son, perhaps because I was a difficult 
child, to put me in a foster home. I stayed 
there for two and a half years between the 
time I was about 16 to 18. It was perhaps 
not as cold and brutal as it is today. But I 
still saw it. I wouldn’t want to have that 
situation placed upon anybody. 

Now when I see somebody that’s 
down, when I see the underdog, I’m 
immediately drawn towards him with pas- 
sion to step out there and say, “No, we 
cannot allow this to continue to happen.” 
Many of us in this Catholic Worker pro- 
gram place ourselves in the middle of this 
(the situation of the oppressed) and say 
we can’t necessarily wait for the govern- 
ment or the bureaucracy or some agency 


The Street Spirit Interview with J. C. Orton 


J.C. Orton’s ID card from Atwater federal prison. 


the parking lot at Trinity Methodist 


Church in Berkeley, and in the parking 
lot at Newman Hall. Those of the servers 
who could went to the Café Strada after- 
wards with Orton at his invitation to be 
served as well as to serve. 

Orton was inspired to become part of 
the Catholic Worker by the writings of 
founders Dorothy Day and Ammon 
Hennacy, and by his relations with mem- 
bers of the Los Angeles Catholic Worker 
and his involvement with the Elizabeth 
House Catholic Worker in the East Bay. 

After Orton visited the Los Angeles 
Catholic Worker, he said, “I decided to 
model my life based on many of these 
virtuous things that the Worker had been 
doing, way before I ever came along.” 

An important part of his commitment 
to justice is resisting militarism. He takes 
part in nonviolent protests against the 
nuclear warheads designed at Livermore 
Laboratory. I have gone with him a few 
times to the Good Friday and Hiroshima 
Day anti-nuclear actions at Livermore. 

Recently, in the last four months, I 
visited Orton at Atwater Federal Prison, 
where, like Fr.Louis Vitale and Fr. Bill 
O’Donnell before him, he served several 
months for committing civil disobedi- 
ence at Fort Benning, Georgia, the site of 
the Western Hemisphere Institute for 
Security Cooperation, formerly called 
The School of the Americas. 

After his release from prison on June 
24 of this year, I interviewed Orton in 
August at his Berkeley home. I asked him 
about his childhood and young adulthood, 
about his current activism, and about his 
vision for peace and justice in the world. 
His enthusiasm for the issues of justice for 
the poor and peacemaking was obvious 
during the interview. 


to step out and take care of those in need 
and marginalized. 


MH: Conversely, was there anything 
in your upbringing and childhood experi- 
ences that works against your activism? 

Orton: Perhaps that I was brought up a 
Roman Catholic and felt that there was 
the party line, that you’re supposed to do 
things the way the church tells you to do 
and be (an) upstanding citizen, stay out of 
trouble, don’t ruffle feathers. That (party 
line) perhaps suppressed me to some 
degree when I was younger. 

I really didn’t start working with the 
poor, or people in need, until the ‘70s. 
Had I perhaps not had that upbringing, I 
would have gotten involved in things 
much earlier and my life might have been 
much different as a result of that. So the 
negative part was sort of toeing the line, 
doing things the right way. 

Now we take radical stances — consid- 
ered radical, but in reality they are mini- 
mum standards. We can’t be allowed to 
just roll along with the punches, accepting 
things as they are. (We must) challenge, 
march, make noise, write letters, fast, and 
occasionally break the law, commit civilly 
disobedient acts to get the government to 
respond and respond favorably. 


J.C. Orton serves food across the street from Amoeba Records on Telegraph Ave. 


Cs ee ee er 
Orton wears the wing nut on a chain about his neck while 


serving, and he calls it the “wing nut breakfast” — a sign 
that Catholic Workers are crazy in the eyes of the world. 


MH: Describe your spiritual journey 
before you got involved with Loaves and 
Fishes at Newman Hall and, ultimately, 
Night on the Streets Catholic worker? 

Orton: I was involved with the Red 
Cross in the mid-seventies. I was living in 
a hotel, the Carlton on Telegraph Avenue 
back in “74 or ‘75, something like that. 
There was a fire there, and everybody was 
kicked out because they had to redo the 
place. Red Cross came to the hotel and 
gave everybody that was there vouchers 
in different places for four or five days 
until things straightened out. 

After my stay that was provided by the 
Red Cross was done, I said to myself, 
“What can I do at the very least. to. repay 
Red Cross, (so. that I) become some part.of 
this solution or response?” So I made con- 
tact with the director of the American Red 
Cross, Adele Lemon, and got to be good 
friends with her. I’ve known her now for 
almost 30 years. She got me a couple of 
volunteer spots, two days a week. 

I'd go and visit an elderly gentleman in 
North Berkeley; and then there was also a 
younger person who was disadvantaged 
and had emotional problems, and he was 
blind. We’d go out and do day trips. We’d 
go out and get a pizza or we’d go over to 
the city and see things, touch things. (We’d 
do) some things that he was not able to do 
himself because of his situation. 

In any case, that got me going and 
that’s how I started extending myself 
beyond sending $10 to the United Way or 
something like that. I became part of it 
rather than just throwing money at the dif- 
ficulty or the need. 


MH: What moved you to commit civil 
disobedience at Livermore? 

Orton: What is happening at 
Livermore is the push behind why I did it. 
Humungous amounts of money are being 
spent for the better bomb. Just to focus on 
that, this is money that could be spent in 
other places by the government, whether 
it’s a matter of making sure people are 
given good jobs, and in doing so, families 
are able to thrive, or the specter of home- 
lessness diminishes just a little bit. People 
(should) have good health care (so they 
won't) be made poor by the need to pay 
all these medical bills. We (should) have 
medical coverage for everybody, regard- 
less of ability to pay. “Life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” How can you be 
alive if you’re not healthy? 


MH: Do you see a solution to the arms 
race and the threat of nuclear war? 

Orton: There is no solution, realisti- 
cally. As the steroids in the military mus- 
cle are built up, they never want to go 
back to living without their high, without 


having their gods and bombs and nuclear 
weapons and such. Unfortunately, I don’t 
think that will ever go away. 

If the other guy has the bomb, if the 
other guy has the potential for developing 
the bomb, if the other guy knows how to 
build the bomb, the U.S. government, in 
its paranoia, is going to be compelled to 
make sure they have these nuclear 
weapons. If the U.S. has it, you know the 
other countries are going to say, “Well, if 


. they’re the only people that have it, we 


should be able to have it, too.”’ Whether 
it’s a Middle Eastern country or India or 
Pakistan or Israel or South Africa, people 
want to make sure that nobody’s going to 
have it too much over them. 

(We need) community and communica- 
tion, making sure that we support one. 
another. Then they can talk rather than 
bomb. It is an extension of the community 
as I see it — the world community. It (the 
nuclear threat) will be around because . 
nobody wants to be the person that lets go. 


MH: What influences in your life led 
you to commit civil disobedience? 

Orton: It’s a combination of reading 
and listening to people. One of the people 
who were instrumental in fortifying me in 


. this action was John Dear. He’s a Jesuit. I 


heard him speak a number of times 
(including at) the Call to Action, at one of. 
the caucuses down in Los Angeles. 

I picked up one of his books, Peace 
Behind Bars [Sheed and Ward, 1995] a 
while back and I read it and reread it. The 
very first thing I did after I put down the 
book was to e-mail him and thank him so 
much for his inspiration. The book dealt 
with his journey — six or eight months of 
imprisonment after he did a Plowshares 
action back in the Midwest at Johnson Air 
Force Base, along with Phil Berrigan — 
and how he dealt with the day-to-day dif- 
ficulties of being incarcerated for that 
period of time. 

I remember taking that same book with 
me when I went to prison for my civil dis- 
obedience. In this last three months, I read 
it and reread it. I pulled stuff out of it and 
actually rewrote some of the stuff I read in 
there and sent these (passages) on to other 
people that wrote me and asked how 
could you do this thing. 


MH: What moved you to get involved 
in protests at the Western Hemisphere 
Institute for Security Cooperation? 

Orton: I think we always have the 
option to kick back and wait for things to 
happen. We have the situation where we 
just allow things to happen, become com- 
fortable with our particular situation. But 


See Linking Peace and Justice page 1] 
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Dressed as Santa Claus at Christmastime at the men’s shelter in Berkeley. 


Linking the Issues of Peace and Justice 


from page 10 


there are times when we feel compelled to 
step beyond ourselves. 

_ With the School of the Americas, you 
have a situation where the U.S. govern- 
ment has generated a very notorious 
school that has taught terrorism. Our gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, says we have 
to stop the spread of terrorism. But the 
government doesn’t say we have to stop 
the School of the Americas. They have a 
‘double standard. We don’t have to admit 
it to ourselves, but we can tell the other 
guy he can’t have it. It’s something akin 
to the thing with the nuclear weapons. We 


can have it because we’re the biggest - 


menace on the block. But we as sure as 
hell don’t want anyone else to have it. If 
they do, we will take our bombs and let 
them have it. 

It’s a terrorism school run by the US. 
government, and the army, and the 
Central Intelligence Agency. You get the 
CIA involved. They’re dirty tricks guys. 
And you know they’re going to be 
extending our economic and military poli- 
cies into whatever they can. It may be a 
matter of controlling a certain area 
because (of) oil that’s being found in dif- 
ferent countries. We want to have enough 
to power our cars. 


MH: Why are people willing to go to 
prison to protest this facility? 

Orton: We can write letters to people 
of power; we can picket; we can demon- 
strate; we can fast. But sometimes you 
feel called to action, to go the distance. 
When somebody is arrested, it calls atten- 
tion to the person; but more importantly, 
it calls attention to the reason why that 
person is being arrested and it gets the 
word out. With the consequential trial and 
imprisonment, this (arrest) adds a certain 
level of visibility. 

Unfortunately, the government and the 
media want to give very little press to this. 
With the force of numbers growing every 
year, going to vigils, to demonstrations, the 
word is getting out. You can suppress ten 
thousand people; you can suppress a hun- 
dred thousand people. What will you do if a 
million people show up? — 

We had those great marches this last 
year before the war in Iraq started. We had 
hundreds of thousands over in San 
Francisco. And we had millions over in 
London, millions over in France — these 
other places resisting the might of the 
United States. We have (not only) a right 
to knowledge, a right to free press, we 
have a responsibility. I can’t just pay taxes, 
but I have to put myself out there and be 
involved in the community as well. 


MH: Some say the arms race kills the 
poor by causing them to starve. Do you 
see a link between peacemaking and 
opposing the growth of the military bud- 
get, and creating justice for poor, home- 
less and hungry people? 


Orton: Yes I do. It’s inevitable that if 
monies that are out there (go into) bombs, 
warriors, bullets, tanks, or planes, or into 
the development of these systems, 
whether it’s atomic weapons or biological 
(weapons), it means the money is dis- 
placed; it can’t be used to help the poor. 

If it takes a food subsidy, if it takes 
wages (at decent levels), if it takes med- 
ical care, these have to be paid by some- 
thing, and if the dollars that are out there 
are being displaced and sent off to war, or 
as they say, defense, then the money can- 
not be sent to the place where it has the 
greatest need to be spent. 


MH: Do you think the civil rights of 
homeless people are sufficiently protected 
in Berkeley? Are you concerned about 
police harassment of homeless people for 
sleeping outdoors, “lodging” and sitting 
on sidewalks? 


Orton: With the idea of rights for the . 
‘homeless; ‘rights don’t mean?a damn thing . 


if they’re not enforced. If a cop stops 
somebody and rousts them, gives them a 
hard time, especially if (he/she) is a home- 
less person, if the cop chooses not to pro- 
tect (the homeless person’s) rights, then 
that person will be less of a person. It 


shouldn’t take a lawyer standing by each ~ 
_ homelessness and hunger in the United 


person as they’re stopped by the police to 
make sure the homeless, or any person 
whose rights are removed, that their rights 
are protected. 

Advocates ‘standing up (for the home- 
less), such as the Homeless Action Center 
or Cop Watch, are always after the fact. 
The police and the government, the 
lawyers and the justice system have to 
give people rights right from the begin- 
ning. It’s not something you should have 
to fight for, to get the rights already on the 
books. That’s injustice for me. 


MH: How well are outdoor meals pro- 
grams tolerated in Berkeley? Are they 
well accepted by city officials or are there 
problems? 

Orton: I think the city and the city offi- 
cials tolerate the meals. I don’t think it is 
something that they put up there in first 
order of importance. Obviously, the pro- 
jects that make the city look better are per- 
haps easier to sell to the general public. 

The meals are done fairly well: The 
Berkeley Food Project does the dinner 
meal five:days a week. The Dorothy Day 
House does the breakfast six days a week. 
I should also mention the mid-day meal 
that Food Not Bombs does in People’s 
Park. They do as many meals as the 
Dorothy Day House and the Food Project. 

[The Night on the Streets Catholic 
Worker, of which J.C. Orton is coordina- 
tor, was featured in the April 2003 issue 
of Street Spirit. They fill in for other 
groups by doing the Sunday morning 
breakfasts at People’s Park and the 
Veteran’s Building men’s shelter, and the 
dinner on the fifth Sunday of the month in 
place of Andre House which is no longer 


J.C. Orton at the vigil at the former School of Americas in Fort Benning, Georgia. 


“The U.S. government has generated a very notorious 
school that has taught terrorism. Our government, on the 
other hand, says we have to stop the spread of terrorism. 
But the government doesn’t say we have to stop the School 
of the Americas. They have a double standard.” 


in existence. They also do the holiday din- 

ners in the parking lot at Newman Hall.] 
One of the things that’s creeping in 
here that I just noticed today is that people 
who come to the meals are being forced to 
sign in. Now they have to give out the last 
four digits of their Social Security number 
_as well as an identifier. The problem with 
this is that it can be used against those 
people when police want to do sweeps. 
They come through, see who has been 
coming to the meal, connect the Social 
Security number or at least the last four 
digits to a supposed name, and they can 
use the meals for collecting those people 
who have outstanding warrants, failing to 

appear — very minor charges. .__ : 

_ They’ll be using the meals more ae 


_ more now as a method for enforcing their 


laws. It’s Big Brother again — all watch- 
ing over us. If people are hungry, people 


_ should be fed. Bureaucracy shouldn’t get 


in the way of that. : 
MH: How can we ultimately eradicate 


States, and in the world’s underdeveloped 
countries ? 

Orton: Realistically ae aing: it will 
never happen. We will not eradicate it. 
We can limit it; we can respond to it. But 
we cannot eliminate it. Perhaps the better 
question is what response can be made 
ahead of the fact of people being home- 
less. (The answer is) being ready before 
the fact, being proactive about it. 

Since there is a finite amount in the big 
bowl of food or housing or whatever it 
happens to be, (and) one level of society 
scoops up beyond their share, it means the 
rest that are weaker, or not as fast, are left 
with what is left. Obviously there is an 
imbalance. Those who have and then find 
out they have more are rarely willing to 
give of their excess. 

We talk of two flavors of charity. We 
talk of giving out of excess. Taking on 
that additional responsibility that hurts, 
that’s giving out of need rather than out of 
excess, We think of the story of the 
widow’ s mite.. We have this woman who 
was almost destitute. She had. just the 
smallest amount of resource left. And she 
gives that. To think of that type of giving, 
rather than the giant corporate giving — 
saving face rather than really saving the 
world. (With) even Christ and Gandhi and 
Dorothy Day trying to save the world: It’s 
not a one-man machine. Homelessness 
and the poor — these types of situations 
are not going to go away. They’ll be with 
us to the end of time. 


MH: What do you envisage as your 


future in working for justice and peace? 
Orton: I will continue, I will persevere. 


It’s not something I will step away from. I 
told you about the tragic death of Kevin 
Freeman. He was one of our diners (at the 
Sunday breakfasts in People’s Park and at 
the Veteran’s Building on Center Street). 
He was put in Santa Rita (for a drinking 
offense). He was jailed with this guy who 
had been put in jail for attempted murder. 
He had his head crushed in by this guy. 

The guidelines (are) when you’re put 
in the Santa Rita facility, you’re not sup- 
posed to be housed together (with some- 
one who is violent). It took 20 or 30 min- 
utes for (prison personnel) to walk to that 
place (the cell of the beating) in response 
to the cries for help of other prisoners in 
adjoining cells. There was blood all over 
the floor and the guy was dead. 

They had a very pat explanation: 
“Well, we’ll look into it.” I feel that what 
they’re hoping for is that people will let 
the situation pass. When they actually 
make a comment about it, people will 


have forgotten about it. Those in need are 


not going to shut up about it. We have to 
press the sheriff’s Gone nent and say, 
“We want a solid answer.” 

I continue to go to different rallies and 
situations to speak out. Last night I was up 
in Sacramento with the SOA Watch for a 
presentation up there. This next November 
I’m going to be out there yet again in Fort 
Benning, Georgia, raising my voice and 
urging others on to make sure that they are 
heard. I’m not necessarily going to get 
myself arrested this next year. Encouraging 
others to get involved (is) the important 
thing. It involves making others uncomfort- 
able to that point where they are going to 
respond and letting them at least find their 
own level of response. 


pentagonese 
by Randy Fingland 


strictly spoken 

fronr the hub of spin 
where words become 
more toxic than deeds 


| these little 


white lies 

expected to persuade 
brown faces 

that the suffering 

is temporary 

this current pain 

will be gone 

the day after tomorrow 
so buckle up 

be brave 

& don’t forget to voice 
a choice in the next 
fixed election. 
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All aboard. Bound for glory. 
Bullet in the head. Right between the eyes. 
Sure glad mom made me a boy baby. 


A Grief I Cannot Know 


by Carolyn S. Scarr 


A grief I cannot know 

joins with anger in your eyes. 

Your cousin died, you tell me. All should pay. 
Iraqi, Arab, Muslim — the whole lot 

deserve to die. And I can only say 

I can’t pretend to know your grief. 

I’m sorry for your cousin’s death. 

This Iraqi woman shared your loss. | 

Please see — her son lies bombed in Basra’s streets 
his broken body, her twisted tear-streaked face. 
Anger fades. Beside me Oakland man, 

Iraqi woman in the photograph, mirror 

a grief I cannot know. 


For a Friend Arrested at the 


Peace Demonstration 
by Julia Vinograd 


| “I spent the last 14 hours in jail,”’ he announced, 
all grinning and rumpled, black unwashed curls. 
Heroes get coffee, I got him coffee. 

“Tell me about it,” I asked. 

“Well,” he gulped his macchiato, 

“we were in the street and I couldn’t see anyway 
so I thought: I’Il do a Ginsberg 


and pretty soon we were all holding hands. 

And then the mounted police came 

and I was sitting in front of a horse. You know,” 
he interrupted himself with a small sip of coffee, 
“a horse really is hung like a horse. 

I thought it was just a way of talking. 

They packed us into vans, fire regulations 


_it almost felt like a nightclub... ... . 
They separated the men and women at the 

holding station; we all sang God Bless America, 

it made the guards wonderfully grumpy 

and the girls all sang Itsy Bitsy Spider, 

they must’ve been beautiful girls 

to make Itsy Bitsy Spider ring like the Liberty bell. 
We talked all night like Socrates or Kerouac or 
Bugs Bunny, even in jail no one could catch us. 
But jail food sucks, in the morning I got out 

and got myself breakfast and wrote this poem.” 
He pulled yellow notepaper from his pocket 

and sent lines spinning like frisbees. 

Then the coffeehouse door burst open 

and a 19-year-old girl, bare feet, bare arms, 

short black hair, short black dress 

bounced in out of breath. 

“Hey you guys,” she insisted, 

“do either of you have a condom?” 

“Yeah,” my friend said, a little shook, 

“do you want 2?” She gave him a special 
just-for-you smile. “Oh yes,” she said and ran out. 
“Freedom,” I sighed and drank my coffee. 

“Oh yes,” he said and watched the light 

dancing where her footprints had been. 


In Cities Falling 
by Michael Creedon 


In the macrocosm, the warlords settle our fates. 
In the microcosm, we hunt for food. 

| They bust us from above, ; 

Stealing back their thrown-away newspapers 
Under which we sleep, 

Ripping us off for even the things they don’t want. 


Somebody tell me some answers. 

One of you rock and roll songwriters, 

Do me this justice. Our whole peace 

Is held within in the face of their wars. 
Napalm-seared babies, gutted women, 
Crucified men with their balls in their mouths 
Line this highway to hell. The name of the town is 
Oakland. Did I say Oakland? I meant Berkeley. 
Baghdad. Ankhara. Or San Francisco, 

It’s all the same. We need some crackers and a. 
Waterproof tent. The terrorists are everywhere. 


War or Peace 


“PEACE NOW” 


so I sat down, crossed my legs and put my hands out 


would close a nightclub down for that many people, 


I gots me a Bible but it ain’t black and white in here. 


Photographic illustration by Tiffany Sankary 


WARDOGS 


by Julia Vinograd 


In a corner garden of paradise 

11-year-old angels sit on the crumbling, vine-covered walls 
blowing up balloons and playing kickball with them, 

bare toes on stars or swirling colors. 


In the garden a pack of slavering, bloody-mouthed barking dogs 


try to burst balloons of angel breath. 

Long yellow teeth over mouths of broken bones. 

The dogs are wars, so busy shooting down each other’s planes 
that they can’t jump high as even the lowest teasing balloon. 
The angels giggle at them and somehow the wardogs hear it 
through all the landmines itching like ringworm 

and the barking tanks. 

They’ve got to get the balloons, they’ve got to get the angels, 
and they wind up only getting each other. 

The wardogs bang their fortified heads against the walls _- 
and dpple blossoms drift over them, 
stained by the blood of soldiers for a second 

and then white again. ~ 

This is paradise and the angels wriggle their toes 

and kick all their balloons away. Then the angels go make ; 
their faces bloody with strawberry jam and lick it off. 

The wardogs weep because the angels got away 

and the wardogs kill everyone 

who sees them weeping. 


Civilized? 
by Claire J. Baker 


TO HELL WITH WAR 
is too mild a protest sign: 
war IS hell — 
| weaponry so 
cleverly produced 
higher & higher 

on the destruction scale, 
makind may be digging 
its own fiery gravesite. 


Memorial Day 
by Michael Creedon 
War is hell. Can’t find 
A candy bar. Need more women. 


Here they come. 
War is hell. 


We lost the picture. 
You’re in the movie you can’t see. 
You get killed. 

You don’t believe in anything. 
Why did you do it? 

Here come the bombs. 

Heads down. 


Spam in a can. 
Handkerchief won’t 
Staunch the blood. 

I’m going crazy. 

Heads down. 

Here they come. 

There they are. 

Sand. 

Don’t shoot until you:see 
The whites of their eyes. 
They’re coming in tanks. 
Uh oh. 


All aboard. 


BEFORE... 
by Claire J. Baker 


Before 
homelessness 
worldwide hunger 
AIDS | 

serial murder 
chemical warfare 
drive-by shootings 
nuclear reactors/ 
inevitable accidents. 


Bound for glory. Before 
Bullet in the head. tower terror, 
Right between the eyes. 


Iraq & the Gaza strip 
Walt Whitman wrote: 
“Nothing can happen 
more beautiful 

than death.” 


Good thing he was wearing a helmet. 
Anchors away. The Barbary Coast. 
If it hurts use the needle! 

Hottest spot on the line. 

Sure glad mom made me a boy baby. 


Little Orphan Peace 
by Claire J. Baker 


ALL THESE WARS! My parents met 
near battlefields of World War I. 
WWII (the alleged end of all wars). 
Korean War (where exactly is Korea?). 
Vietnam (a meddling big mistake). 
The Cold War (got pretty hot). 
Battle of the Sexes (what’s changed). 
Nuclear Build-up (OK for us, but 

no other country?) 
The Falkland Islands (Bush push). 
The Gulf War (Bush push). 
The Iraq Attack (GW Bush push). 


The War Against Crime (ongoing). 
Sparring with AIDS, drugs, poverty, 
homelessness (stop the rhetoric). . 
Battles for Open Space, Free Speech, 
Human Rights, a Sustainable Planet. 


There in a dusty closet 
Little Orphan Peace whimpers: 
All these wars! 

By touching wings 
guiding each other 

as flocks of birds, 

let us be of consequence 
in the changing skies. 


A Contribution to Peace 
by Rhett Stuart 


1. God’s Welcome Mat 


Gone 5 nights, Lily cat shows. 
Our people, come home from the front; 
and theirs, home in own land; 
through world, home to all of no home. 


2. Implement 

I think I love 

I think I love 

And again I think 

and do not think I loved 
I do not think 

I love 

Feel love 

Feel 

Love 


3. Cognizance 

Love is all we need knowing 

Of nature 

Of children till programmed 
These two blended our instruction 
that should all feel love, 

would religion stir 

superfluous 


4. Personification 


Transport me to land 
Quiet around a single 
oak tells me all thing 


azure greened 
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The Streets 
Take a Toll 


That old lady 
Is my Aunt Shirley. 
We used to spend the day 
With her when I was a kid. 
Now look at her. 
She breaks my heart. 


My Aunt Shirley 
by Michael Creedon 


There’s that old lady again, 
Disheveled, shrinking in a trenchcoat, 
Gray and white frizzly crazy hair. 

I guess she’s in her seventies. 

I always see her on Shattuck Avenue, 
Panhandling. “I need a cigarette, 
Give me a dollar.” She has 

‘No style, that’s her problem. 

I wonder where she sleeps. 
‘Sometimes when I have money 

I give her a dollar. 

I don’t know how many times 

I’ve passed her by 

As if she didn’t exist at all. 


That old lady 

Is my Aunt Shirley. 

We used to spend the day with her 

In El Monte when I was a kid. 

Now look at her. 

She breaks my heart. 

How did this come to pass? 

I can’t even think about it. 

I’ve seen her in Hudson Bay Company 
Having an expensive coffee on 

College Avenue. How does she get there? 
I’ve seen her in the Thai restaurant. 

I guess in truth I see her in myself. 
My Aunt Shirley. Pee 

She used to have a few drinks 

And carry on. Now 

What am I supposed to do 

With her. 


I Saw My Old Friend 
by Michael Creedon 


I saw my old friend Eric on the street 
In Berkeley and again in Oakland, 
Talking about his fantasies 

Of Jack Kerouac and Jack London 
Just like me — the way I used to be. 
I could smell the liquor on his breath. 
I was happy to see him’ 

But it sort of made me sad. 

Reality closes in like an iron lock. 


I thought about myself at 23. 

I saw my old friend Lisa hanging out — 
At the Med, somebody 

Still buying her a coffee at age 60. 

I marvel at where I used to be 

As I took BART home to the 12th St. 
Exit on the way to my hotel room 
Where I’ll eat a roast beef sandwich 
While I read Kafka or watch TV. 
Same difference. 


I wore beat-up cowboy boots dyed black, 
An army shirt and a pea coat, 

Faded denim jeans, dark glasses, 
Needle hanging out of my arm 

When I could find a fix, 

Which got more and more difficult 

As I went along. 


Yes, these are different times. 
Steam heat kicks in and 

I could smoke a cigar 

If I still smoked. Time is different 
Today. I’m waving at the sailors 

_ As they pass. I think 

‘Isat with Lisainadream — 

- And Eric was still fresh” 

At 21. ek 


ALTA BATES 
(for Gwendolyn Williams) 


| by Claire J. Baker 


Hospital of my birth 

you shame me — 
thrusting the homeless 
back on the streets too soon 
when you well may have 
empty rooms for respite. 


Your landscaped patio garden 
is restful; you appear 

smoothly functioning, efficient. 
So along with updating doctors 
on the latest treatments, 
medications, procedures, 
equipment to diagnose & heal, 
perhaps your wellness team 
needs fresh lessons 

in humanitarianism... 


my mother’s arms, you could 
keep your promise, be a model: 
the homeless have no arms 

in which to collapse. 

People’s Park is the best bed 
many can manage, walking 

to the park over a mile. 

You can’t even offer bus fare? 


are left uncleaned, bandages 
unchanged. 


He Sowed, Shall He 


Now Reap? 
by Lynda Cobden 
He sits by the fire hydrant 


People walk by purposefully, 


He sits virtually unnoticed. 


He holds a sign: 

Please help veteran with cancer, 
just a little bit helps a lot. 
He has an empty fast food cup 
under his sign. 


cancer linked to Agent Orange. 
If the veteran passed on, the 


The clock is ticking. Will this 
veteran get his award in time? 


Hospital which delivered me into 


In the park, their surgical wounds 


Remember the Hippocratic Oath... 


with a bulging leather briefcase in _ 
the heart of the financial district. 


focused on their business. Some head 
off to the nearby investment broker 
and perch at the ticker tape display. 


Yesterday’s front page led the news 
about a Court of Appeal decision 
to make payments to veterans with 


award would be given to the estate. 


Some buy their groceries from stores, while others obtain their food from dumpsters. 


Reflections 
by Cinnamon Toni Cook) 


When on the street 
Your life feels like a fiction, 
Or is it addiction? 


You live life on the edge 


Like some unknown affliction; | 


Or is it addiction? 


When off the street, 
The walls close in 
Like suffocation. 
Or is it addiction? 


Yearning and longing to 
Feel that same exhilaration! 
Or is it addiction? 


I have spent long hours 
In deep contemplation. 
I am quite sure 

It is addiction. 


descarte’s planet 


today 
by Randy Fingland 
current thoughts 


make it hard to 
get out of bed 


even when there 
is no bed to 
get out of 


because who wants 
to wade through 
the painful pressure 


of misinformation, 
ill advice 

to pursue a life 
according to hype, 


including directions 
to harm 


the self and planet 
willfully, 
all to propel 


an economy 
structured to 
support soulless 


bodies allotted 
unlimited power 
to destroy everything 


in the path 
to.a good night’s sleep 
anyway ae 


Lydia Gans photo 


Sugar Girl 

by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 

Sugar Girl 

Living in the Ghetto, is where you 

have to fight from the get go 

Where love is lost in its alleys of death, 
where fools are finally laid to rest, 

In the Ghetto... where friends turn on you 
Turning red, white and blue in the Ghetto... 
Where just to live you gotta’ rob, recycle cans, 
sell corn cobs or sling the cream, 

any other way is but a dream, in the Ghetto.. 


But Sugar Girl, Don’t cry 

Cuz’ the cards you’ve played has cast its die 
Man is not the skirt you’ve cut out for him 
He’s not the creature of your fickle whim 
So when you cry Sugar Girl, then cry for him 
Living in the Ghetto 

You know you'll always win the game 

if you don’t touch the cards 

Cuz the percentages are against you 

One out of a million or two 

Living in the ghetto is no place else to go 
Living in the ghetto upside down 

Everyone trying to be funny 

so everyone gets clowned 

Where all tracks are the fast track 

on the railroad to the county jail 

Sitting six months cuz you 

can’t make 500 dollars bail 

In the ghetto 

Screams the children at intruding nightmares 
With death and exploding doors and 

storm troopers materializing in thin air 

So when you cry Sugar girl, then cry for them 
Living in the Ghetto 

Cry for the Ghetto 

Sugar Girl there’s no pot of gold 

at the end of your rainbow 

Your prince charming is a no show 

There’s no man to take your hand 

to lead you to your Promised Land 

Suger Girl the you that you’re making 

has a heart that is breaking 

Along the dotted lines of your own design 
So cry for the ghetto 

Cry Sugar Girl for the Ghetto 


F in social 
graces 
by Randy Fingland 


New Ideas 
by Bob Blossom 
Terrified of new ideas 


Is that our state? 
Our government? 


in the classes 
defined according to 
Uncle Sam 

there was never 
instruction 

in the proper ways 
to treat people 


Or US? 

And is it being 
professionally — 
maintained? : 

By whom? For 
what? And how? . 
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Selections from the Writings of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882) 


Ralph Waldo Emerson may be America’s pre-eminent 
philosopher. To honor his memory and to share with 
Street Spirit readers some of his wisdom in the bicenten- 
nial year of his birth, I have selected these quotations 
from his journals, poems, lectures and essays. 


1. The human soul, the world, the universe are laboring on 
to their magnificent consummation. We are not fash- 
ioned... marvelously for nought. (journal, December 1820) 


2. When a whole nation is roaring Patriotism at the top of 
its voice, I am fain to explore the cleanness of its hands 
and purity of its heart. (ibid., 10 December 1824) 


3. There is nothing else but God / Where e’er I look / All 


things hasten back to him / Light is but his shadow dim. 
(ibid., 6 July 1831) 


4. The best of wisdom cannot be communicated; must be 
acquired by every soul for itself. (ibid., 23 April 1834) 


5. The invariable mark of wisdom is to see the miraculous 
in the common. (“Prospects,” Nature, 1836) 


6. The reason why the world lacks unity, and lies broken 
and in heaps, is because man is disunited with himself. 
(ibid.) 

7. We are as much strangers in nature as we are aliens 
from God. We do not understand the notes of birds. The 
fox and the deer run away from us. (“Spirit,” Nature, 1836) 


8. The meaning of good and bad, of better and worse, is 
simply helping or hurting. (journal, 27 August 1838) 


9. The objection to conforming to usages that have 
become dead to you is that it scatters your force: loses 
your time, blears the impression of your character.... Do 
your thing and I shall know you. (ibid., 7 July 1839) 


10. The heart in thee is the Heart of all. - 
(ibid., 11 October 1839) 


11. Whoso goes to walk alone, accuses the whole world; 
he declareth all to be unfit to be his companions; it is very 
uncivil, nay, insulting; Society will retaliate. 

(“The Transcendentalist,” lecture, Boston, December 1840) 

12. Love would put a new face on this weary old world in 
which we dwell as pagans and enemies too long. 

(“Man the Reformer,” lecture, Boston, 25 January 1841) 


13. The one condition coupled with the gift of truth is its use. 
(“The Method of Nature,” address, Waterville, Maine, 11 August 1841) 


14. People say law, but they mean wealth. 
(journal, September-October 1841) 


15. If you put a chain around the neck of a slave, the other 
end fastens itself around your own. You cannot do wrong 


without suffering wrong. 
(“Compensation,” Essays: First Series, 1841) 


16. Life is a progress, and not a station. (ibid.) 
17. The world globes itself in a drop of dew. (ibid.) 


18. A mind might ponder its thought for ages, and not 
gain so much self-knowledge as thé passion of love shall 


teach itinaday. (“History,” Essays: First Series, 1841) 


19. For nonconformity the world whips you with its dis- 
pleasure. And therefore a man must know how to estimate 
a sour face. (“Self-Reliance,” Essays: First Series, 1841) 


20. No law can be sacred'to me but that of my nature. 
(ibid.) 

21. Nothing can bring you peace but the triumph of prin- 
ciples. (ibid.) 


22. Nothing is at last sacred but the integrity of your own 
mind. (ibid.) 


23. You will always find those who think they know what 
is your duty better than you know it. (ibid.) 


24. The faith that stands on authority is not faith. The 
reliance on authority measures the decline of religion, the 
withdrawal of the soul. 

(“The Over-Soul,” Essays: First Series, 1841) 


25. The most Indian thing about the Indian is surely not his 
moccasins or his calumet, his wampum or his stone hatchet, 
but traits of character. and sagacity, skill, or passion. 

(journal, March-April 1842) 

26. The Carpenter’s cord, if you hold your ear close 
enough, is musical in the breeze. (ibid., 22 April 1842) 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, eminent American philosopher. 


27. That point of imperfection which we occupy — is it _ 
on the way up or down? (ibid., March? 1843) 


28. Our people are slow to learn the wisdom of sending 
character instead of talent to Congress. (ibid., 8 May 1844) 


29. The civility of no race can be perfect whilst another 


race is degraded. 
(“Emancipation in the British West Indies,” address, Concord, 
Massachusetts, 1 August 1844) 


30. Truth is the summit of being; justice is the application 


of it to affairs. 
(“Character,” Essays: Second Series, 1844) 


31. Rings and jewels are not gifts, but apologies for gifts. 
The only gift is a portion of thyself. 
(“Gifts,” Essays: Second Series, 1844) 


32. We aim above the mark, to hit the mark. 
(“Nature,” Essays: Second Series, 1844) 


33. We know nothing rightly, for want of perspective. (ibid.) 


34. All our things are right [or] wrong together. The wave 
of evil washes all our institutions alike. Do you complain 
of our Marriage? Our marriage is no worse than our edu- 
cation, our diet, our trade, our social customs. 

(‘New England Reformers,” Essays: Second Series, 1844) 


35. The reward of a thing well done is to have done it. (ibid.) 


36. Surely nobody would be a charlatan who could afford 
to be sincere. 
(‘Politics,” Essays: Second Series, 1844) 


37. Black men built the railroads, not blue eyes. 

(journal, 1845) 

38. I woke this morn with a dream which perchance was 
true that I was living in the morning of history amidst bar- 
barians, that right and truth had yet no voice, no letters, no 
law, everyone did what he would and grasped what he 
could. (ibid.) 


39. “Tis always time to do right. (ibid.) 


40. We are made of contradictions — our freedom is nec- 
essary. (ibid. ) 


41. Nature i is saturated with deity. (journal, April 1847) 


42. Reject the reformer, so long as he comes only with 


axe and crowbar. |: 
(“Montaigne,” Representative Men, 1850) 


43. The moral sentiment... is the drop that balances the 


sea. (ibid.) 


44. As long as our civilization is essentially one of proper- 


ty, of fences, of exclusiveness, it will be mocked by delu- 
sions. Our riches will leave us sick; there will be bitter- 
ness in our laughter; and our wine will burn our mouth. 
Only that good profits, which we can taste with all doors 


open, and which serves all men. 
(‘Napoleon,” Representative Men, 1850) 


45. We swim, day by day, on a river of delusions.... But 
life is a sincerity. In lucid intervals we say, “Let there be 
an entrance for me into realities; I have worn the fool’s 
cap too long.” 

(“Uses of Great Men,” Representative Men, 1850) 


46. A man [cannot] dupe others long, who has not duped 
himself first. Gournal, 1852) 


47. Liberty is an accurate index... of general progress. 
(“The Fugitive Slave Law,” address, New York City, 7 March 1854) 


48. There is a divine Providence in the world, which will 
not save us but through our own cooperation. (ibid.) 


The invariable mark of wisdom is to see 
the miraculous in the common. 


To make good the cause of Freedom 
against Slavery you must be 
Declarations of Independence walking. 


49. Our senator was of that stuff that our best hope lay in 
his drunkenness, as that sometimes incapacitated him 
from doing mischief. (journal, 1854) 


50. The age has an engine, but no engineer. (ibid.) | 
51. The lesson of these days is the vulgarity of wealth. (ibid.) 


52. Let the laws be purged of every barbarous remainder, 


every barbarous impediment to women. 
(“Woman,” address, Boston, 20 September 1855) 


53. To make good the cause of Freedom against Slavery 


you must be... Declarations of Independence walking. 
(“Notebook WO Liberty,” 1855) 


54. I took such pains not to keep my money in the house, 
but to put it out of the reach of burglars by buying stock, 
and had no guess that I was putting it into the hands of _ 
these very burglars now grown wiser and standing dressed 
as Railway Directors. (journal, 1857) 


55. Strange that our government, so stupid as it is, should 
never blunder into a good measure. (ibid., 1859) 


56. The line of beauty is the line of perfect economy. 
(‘Beauty,” The Conduct of Life, 1860) 


57. Whatever games are played with us, we must play no 
games with ourselves, but deal in our privacy with the 


[utmost] honesty and truth. 
(“‘Illusions,” The Conduct of Life, 1860) 


58. Money often costs too much. 
(“Wealth,” The Conduct of Life, 1860) 


59. Every man takes care that his neighbor shall not cheat 
him. But a day comes when he begins to care that he 


[does] not cheat his neighbor. Then all goes well. He has 


changed his market cart for a chariot of the sun. 
(‘Worship,” The Conduct of Life, 1860) 


60. Gurowski asked, “Where is this bog? I wish to earn 
some money: I wish to dig peat.” — 
you cannot do this kind of degrading work.” — 
be degraded. I am Gurowski.” (journal, 1861) 

61. [Henry David Thoreau] chose to be rich by making his 
wants few, and supplying them himself. 

(“Thoreau,” 1862 eulogy, Lectures and Biographical Sketches, 1883) 
62. The god of Victory is said to be one-handed, but 
Peace gives victory to both sides. (journal, September 1867) 


“O no, indeed, sir, 
“T cannot 


63. God said, I am tired of kings, /I suffer them no more; / 
Up to my ear the morning brings /The outrage of the poor. 
(“Boston Hymn,” May-Day and Other Pieces, 1867) 


64. Self-trust is the first secret of success. : 
(“Success,” Society and Solitude, 1870) 

65. We all know the rule of umbrellas — if you take your 
umbrella, it will not rain; if you leave it, it will. 

(Emerson’s Law, journal, 1873) 

66. For what avail the plough or sail, / Or land, or life, if 
freedom fail? (“Boston,” Selected Poems, 1876) 


67. All history is the record of the power of minorities, 


and of minorities of one. 
(“Progress of Culture,” Letters and Social Aims, 1876) 


68. How cunningly nature hides every wrinkle of her 


- inconceivable antiquity under roses and violets and morn- 
. ing dew! (ibid.) 


69. Talent for talent’s sake is a bauble and a show. Talent 


working with joy in the cause of universal truth lifts the 


possessor to new power as a benefactor. (ibid.) 


70. We cannot overstate our debt to the Past, but the 


moment has the supreme claim. 
(“Quotation and Originality,” Letters and Social Aims, 1876) 


71. Nations were made to help each other as much as fam- 
ilies were. 
(“The Fortune of the Republic,” lecture, Boston, 30 March 1878) 


72. All violence... is not power but the absence of power. 
(“Character,” Lectures and Biographical Sketches, 1883) 


73. We are born too late for the old and too early for the 
new faith. 
(“The Preacher,” Lectures and Biographical Sketches, 1883) 


74. There is One Mind, and... all the powers and privi- 
leges which lie in any, lie in all. 
(“Thoughts on Modern Literature,” Natural History of Intellect, 1893) 
TR OK OB og oR ig ok KK ok ! 
Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster's 
Quotationary, chosen by amazon.com as one of the 10 best reference 
works for 1999, and The Random House Webster’s Wit & Humor 
Quotationary. with over 6,000 sayings from 1000 humorists. 
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Crisis in Health Care in Alameda County 


from page two 


Allison said, “Despite the 10 percent 
increase in admissions at Highland, I am 
not aware of any increase in funding made 
to accommodate the extra patients, nor 
have extra provisions been added to the 
existing resources for the patients. The 
resources available appear to have been 
spread thinner among more patients.” 

When asked if those with private health 
insurance need to be worried about the clo- 
sures and cuts at Highland Hospital, Dr. 
Allison responded: “First of all, as we’ ve all 
seen with the dot-com boom and bust, no 
one can take their jobs for granted. With 
loss of job comes not only loss of income, 
but loss of health insurance. ve seen peo- 
ple show up at Highland who used to be 
very wealthy, but with the recession and 
loss of jobs, they have nowhere else to go 
for health care. 

“Second of all, any of us, any day, 
could wind up in Highland Hospital’s 
emergency department as a trauma 
patient. Sadly, motor vehicle accidents 
take their toll, and any of us could wind 
up a patient in need of emergency trauma 
services. If Highland’s Trauma Center 
closes, we lose a major area of expertise 
and care that affects every resident of 
Alameda County, rich or poor.” . 

According to Lara Bice, a staff for 
Alameda County Supervisor Keith 
Carson, the County handed over control 
of the ACMC in 1996 to a newly formed 
Board of Trustees to run the Alameda 
County Medical Center, including 
Highland Hospital. - 

When asked if it was true that no extra 
funding was provided to cover the 
expenses for the overflow of patients from 
the two recently closed clinics into the 
other clinics of the ACMC or Highland, 
Bice said, “It’s true about the lack of extra 
funding for the clinics or hospital; no 
extra funding was provided.” 

“We are having discussions about 
some bridge funding for the ACMC, but 
the trustees have not yet created such 
funding,” she said. Ms. Bice went on to 
say that the ACMC gets one third of its 
funding from Alameda County, a third 
from the State of California, and another 
third from the federal government. 

Dr. Avrum Gratch, MD, a member of 
the California Physicians Alliance and an 
orthopedic surgeon, said that hospitals and 
clinics take cuts, but physicians and staff do 
the best they can with what has been dealt 
to them under the circumstances.. 

Dr. Gratch said, “Everyone ragtieing 


from page seven 


The ACLU noted: “The proposed bill 
is so broadly written that it would auto- 
matically disqualify parents from becom- 
ing classroom volunteers because they 
1 subscribe to a different faith than the 
group running the program. Religious 
discrimination against parent volunteers 
could take the form of either blocking 
parent volunteers from all volunteer 
opportunities in their children’s class- 
room, or giving inferior volunteer assign- 
ments to parents who do not share the 
employer's religious beliefs." 

The Head Start program was created 
in 1965 as part of President Lyndon B. 
Johnson’s War on Poverty. The program 
“currently serves about | million poor 
children a year with a comprehensive 
approach that includes early childhood 
education, health, nutrition and parental 
involvement,” writes Desda Moss in 
GovExec.com. Moss adds that “only 
about half of the children eligible for the 
program” are currently being served. 
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Bush’s Head oat Bill ions Discrimination 


medicine in California realizes that there 
have been cutbacks in Medi-Cal and 
Medicare funding, and the county hospi- 
tals become even more important to fill 
the gaps. People will try to give the best 
care possible despite the shortages; but we 


really need a just and fair health care ser- 


vice such as the kind a single-payer health 
plan may provide. It’s unfortunate that the 
Alameda County Supervisors do not have 
it together to provide enough money to 
keep the clinics open.” 

I asked Alameda County Supervisor 
Keith Carson if there was any hope of sav- 
ing the ACMC-. “Despite the County budget 
problems,” Carson said, “the Board of 
Trustees and the Supervisors are committed 
to keeping as much of the ACMC opera- 
tional as possible. We in the County know 
that people in the medical center realize that 
a lack of funding exists to cover the needs 
of the clinics and hospital.” 

According to Supervisor Carson, “The 
latest developments are that the Board of 
Trustees and County Supervisors are try- 
ing to figure out ways to shave the exist- 
ing programs in the ACMC, rather than to 
close any more clinics; and we hope that 
someday we will be able to reopen the 
clinics that have been recently closed.” 

Carson said that the number one priori- 
ty of the Alameda County Board of 
Supervisors is to keep the problem from 
becoming worse. “We need to stop clos- 
ing clinics,” he said, “because the prob- 
lems become worse when the out-patients 
from the closed clinics end up becoming 
the in-patients in the hospital, and it costs 
a lot more money in the long run.” : 

Many advocates point out an ongoing 
problem with Alameda County spending 
large amounts of tax dollars on the 


‘Coliseum, Warriors, Raiders and Athletics 


— tax money that is then unavailable to 
meet needs of the county health care sys- 


tem. Carson responded, “The County still 


has to service the original debt from 20 
years ago to pay off the Coliseum and the 
more recent remodeling that was done, 
and presently the debt is somewhere 
around $60-$70 million that is still owed 
on the Coliseum.” 

From 1995 through 2003, it reportedly 
has cost taxpayers in Alameda County 
around $152 million to bring back the 
Raiders to Oakland, and costs will contin- 
ue to rise until the debt service is paid off 
some time in 2025. 

Based upon reports describing the pub- 
lic subsidy involved in the Raiders deal, 
$130 million was spent on a renovation of 
the Coliseum, $63 million in cash was 


- According to Americans United for 
Separation of Church & State, the current 
bill would “permit religious discrimina- 
tion in staffing of Head Start and jeopar- 
dize the positions of thousands of teach- 
ers and parent volunteers.” Although the 
Head Start program is not religious in 
nature, some faith-based organizations 
provide Head Start services at church- 
owned facilities. 

“This is outrageous,” said the Rev. 
Barry W. Lynn, executive director of 
Americans United. “Head Start is not a 
religious program, and there is absolutely 
no reason for this change. Thousands of 
teachers will have their jobs placed in 
jeopardy by this proposal, and tens of 
thousands of children could have their 
lives disrupted.” 

“T iberals hate this, but I think most 
Americans understand the fairness of [the 
provision] and the appropriateness of 
that,” Andrea Lafferty of the Traditional 
Values Coalition told Focus on the 
Family’s Family News in Focus. “There 
are people who hate God. There are peo- 


given to the Raiders, and $22 million was 
spent on a new practice facility plus relo- 
cation expenses of the team. The report 
also states that the municipality subsidiz- 
ing the deal may get stuck owing $147 
million at the end of the 16-year contract 
with the Raiders. 

A jury decided on August 25 that the 
Raiders should be paid $34.2 million in 
damages by the Coliseum board for false- 
ly promising the team there would be sta- 
dium sell-outs. The jury also ruled that the 
Raiders were not defrauded by the 
Coliseum board, which may lessen the 
monetary impact of the Raiders suit on the 
county. However, both the Raiders and 
Oakland/Alameda County say they will 
appeal the jury ruling. A successful appeal 
by the Raiders could put Alameda County 
back at risk for hundreds of millions. 

For years, local activists have 
expressed alarm that scarce tax revenues 
needed for health care programs are being 
bled away by the public subsidy being 
used for the Coliseum boondoggle. 

Highland Hospital itself has just barely 
been spared from being amputated by the 
budget axe, and may soon take a large hit 
despite the recent efforts by the supervisors 
to delay more budget cuts or shave the 
existing medical programs. 

On August 5, 2003, it was announced 
that the proposed closures of major 
resources at Highland Hospital, such as 
the trauma center and more out-patient 
clinics, have been averted for now, 
according to the ACMC Board of 
Trustees and the Alameda County Board 
of Supervisors. The supervisors agreed to 
provide short-term funding to keep these 
most-needed health services open to the 
poor or uninsured public. 

For the moment, 700 jobs slated to be 
cut from the ACMC have been saved, and 
other clinics remain open for now; but the 
financial outlook for the medical center 
remains bleak, and the supervisors failed 


“to advocate a permanent funding source 


for the long term. 

Regardless of the stated policy mission 
of the ACMC, it is presently facing a 
$45.7 million deficit, and Alameda 
County officials have considered and then 
delayed a plan to make further cuts to an 
already dismal funding level; they had 
considered falling back to a bare bones 
type of emergency care system that most 
likely would hurt the poor and disabled 
while laying off many workers. 

Apparently, even if the authorities fol- 
lowed through with the above-mentioned 


plan, it may not have been enough, 


according to a July audit report released 
by Price Waterhouse Coopers that found 


ple who hate Christians. There are people 
who hate people of faith and do not want 
faith-based organizations to be involved 
in anything.” 

The administration’s position paper 
advocating “religious hiring rights,” may 
be both a “last ditch effort by Bush to save 
his faith-based initiative,” as Americans 
United’s Rev. Lynn suggests, and a signal 
to his Religious right constituents that the 
administration will continue paying close 
attention to their issues. 

The Rev. Ronald J. Sider, head of 
Evangelicals for Social Action, a 3,000- 
member group that encourages evangeli- 
cal Christians to work for the poor, told 
the Washington Post that the White 
House seems to be making “a more 
aggressive, vigorous attempt to explain to 
the public what the situation-is and to 
make the case for religious freedom in 
hiring. It indicates that they’re serious — 
and they darn well better be, because it’s 
crucial to a whole lot of us,” he said. “I 
think the administration understands that 
the very identity of faith-based organiza- 
tions is at issue in hiring rights.” 
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that the ACMC would eventually have to 
close completely unless a new funding 
source was found to keep it open. 

The reasons given for the extreme 
financial problems of the ACMC include 
an increase in the number of poor and 
uninsured patients showing up at their 
door, at the very moment when fewer fed- 
eral and state funding sources are avail- 
able to sustain existing medical programs. 

In California, an estimated six million 
people are uninsured, about 17 percent of 
the population. Alameda County’s public 
health systems have had multimillion-dol- 
lar cuts that are devastating to the poor, 
homeless and disabled populations. 

Among other solutions being consid- 
ered by officials and advocacy groups to 
keep the ACMC open on a long-term 
basis, a local political strategist was hired 
last April for nearly $25,000 to help deter- 
mine if a ballot initiative was feasible to 
create a new tax-based funding source for 
the ACMC, and authorities are awaiting 
the expected report. 

Other, more draconian solutions being 
considered include two tiers of reduction 
in the latest ACMC budget; the proposals 
include $11.5 million in cuts in opera- 
tional changes, and $34.2 million in pro- 
gram reductions and service closures 
affecting Newark, Winton, and Eastmont 
Medical Centers. Programs considered for 
termination include the Fairmont Skilled 
Nursing Facility, elimination of trauma 
services, closure of an outpatient pharma- 
cy, and elimination of Womens Urgent 
Care, dental, and optometric services. 

Furthermore, other recommendations 
would, if implemented, turn away people 
that cannot pay a fee for services (unless 
they are admitted through the emergency 
room). Presently, Highland Hospital treats 
70,000 patients annually through their 
emergency room. 

Already, the Finance Committee and 
the Board of Trustees have adopted the 
Fiscal Year 2003-2004 budget. They then 
deferred action on the draconian budget 
cuts in anticipation of the expected report 
from Price Waterhouse Coopers. 

If adopted and no new long-term fund- 
ing sources are found, the above-men- 
tioned proposals will drastically affect the 
disabled and working poor patients in 
Alameda County and will result in a loss 
of access to desperately needed services. 

At this point, everyone is waiting to 
hear back from the Alameda County 
Board of Supervisors and the Board of 
Trustees in hopes that a new funding 
source may be found to keep Highland 
Hospital and the Alameda County 
Medical Center alive. 


The Rules of the Street 
for Street Spirit Vendors 


Street Spirit’s vendor program is run 
by Building Opportunities for Self 
Sufficiency (BOSS). If you have ques- 
tions about the vendor program, call 
Ray Jackson, Vendor Coordinator, at 
BOSS at (510) 843-6800, box #110. 


Rules of the Street 
1. Don’t sell the newspaper while under 
the influence of drugs or alcohol. 
2. Don’t solicit donations above the 
$1.00 cover price of the paper. 
3. Don’t sell Street Spirit without proper 
I.D. badge. 
4. Don’t fight with other vendors over 
sales pitches or territories. 
5. Don’t use racial, sexist or foul lan- 
guage while selling Street Spirit. 
6. Don’t verbally or physically harass 
anyone who refuses to buy a paper. 
7. Don’t obstruct the public way or sell 
papers in off-limit areas. 
8. Don’t sell other products or papers 
while wearing the Street Spirit I-D. 
9. Don’t supply newspapers to non- 


badged persons. | 
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A joyous day. Donna Hampton and Bryan Newman were married on 


Ed Smith 


August 15, 2003, at Loaves & Fishes by Reverend Linda Kelly. photo 


Compassion Mukhiphes Like Loaves & Fishes 
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tration, like crime, litter, nuisance activi- 
ties,” Cohn said. “And, the homeless them- 
selves become prey to criminals.” 

The permits were an issue because the 
City had enough of the organization’s 
provocative refusal to get permits before 
expanding their services and programs. 

The lawsuit was mediated several years 
ago. The City was willing to back off when 
it began to look bad for suing an organiza- 
tion taking care of Sacramento’s (and other 
cities’) homeless people with private fund- 
ing. (Loaves & Fishes receives no city, 
state, or federal funds.) 

The annoyances seemed a small price 
to pay to prevent the homeless from 
spilling over into other neighborhoods and 
County services. Loaves & Fishes, in turn, 
would be given permits for their existing 
facilities, but could expand no further. It 
was more stalemate than resolution. 

“The lawsuit was not a productive use 
of time,’ said Cohn, and agreed that there 
is a shortage of homeless services in gen- 
eral. “There is always more that can be 
done,” he said, but added that Sacramento 
is doing “more than its fair share.” 

But Brown said the County has abdicat- 
ed its historic responsibility for many of 
the most vulnerable and chronically ill 
folks in Sacramento. He said others have 
the perception that there are a “plethora of 
services out there,” and it’s only a matter of 
choice to use them or not. 

Tears fill his eyes when Brown er 
bers a mentally disabled woman. breaking 
down when she was turned away from 
Maryhouse because it was full: “Enough 
was enough,” he said. After a six-month 
rotating fast and a letter-writing campaign, 
a woman’s shelter was approved. 

The uphill effort was a lesson to Joan 
Burke, director of advocacy at Loaves & 
Fishes, who thought the badly needed 
facility for homeless women would be “no 
problem.” They were not surprised when 
they had to fight “tooth and nail” for tran- 
sitional and permanent housing. 

“It’s all about taking care of people, car- 
ing and sticking up for them,” said Burke. 

20 YEARS OF SURVIVAL SERVICES 

On September 14, 2003, Loaves & 
Fishes celebrates its 20th anniversary. True 
to its origins as an organization that feeds 
the hungry, the 20th anniversary will 
include a barbecue chicken lunch in 
Friendship Park, with music by the 
Sacramento Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Although there is a formal organization, 
much of the growth of Loaves & Fishes 
over 20 years has been the result of recog- 
nizing and addressing needs. 

“We wanted to feed the people because 
we saw the need,” said Norm Fadniss, a 
Loaves & Fishes board member, as he col- 
lected tickets for hamburgers, potato salad, 
canned pears and an icy box juice. 


Their determination has blossomed far 
beyond food. They help people find housing 
and assist families to rent their own homes. 
Mercy Clinic offers free medical care and is 
just next door. Across the street, people with 
substance abuse problems can find help at 
Clean and Sober; or for those who are too 
ravaged, there is the Guest Health Outreach, 
and legal services for Social Security dis- 
ability certification. 

Tucked amidst the maze that is Loaves 
& Fishes are cozy, yellow, Depression-era 
cottages, slightly lopsided with age. Some 
of them have been turned into bathhouses 
that resemble the clean but worn ones in a 
campground. 

SCHOOL FOR HOMELESS KIDS 

Nestled behind it all are cottages 
belonging to the Mustard Seed School, an 
on-site school for homeless children — 
possibly the only one of its kind. There is 
no telling what effect homelessness has 
had on these children, but Mustard Seed is 
trying to make sure they don’t get stuck as 
a result. 

Whether their parents bring them to the 
inviting cottages painted with animals and 
flowers, or the kids are fetched by vans 
from the motels along the periphery of 
Sacramento, they are assessed education- 
ally and, if needed, emotionally. They are 
fed, vaccinated, given medical treatment 
and new clothes for public school. 

The idea is to make sure the children 
have a chance and a reason to escape 


homelessness, said Burke, even if their — 


parents never do. : 

Outside the Mustard Seed School, three 
girls, 10 to 12 years old, giggle and whis- 
per about boys, while the younger ones 
watch or are absorbed in their own 
thoughts. Six-year-old Swann smiles, 
revealing a gap occupied until recently by 
her two front teeth, which she assures were 
taken by her mother posing as the tooth 
fairy. 

~ Swann’s mother, Lanita Alexander, said 
Mustard Seed “lets them be kids.” They 
go on field trips to the zoo, plays and train 
rides instead of being dragged around from 
office to office with their mothers in search 
of services. And the mothers can help each 
other out. Lanita would have gotten by 
without Loaves & Fishes, though, she 
admitted, it just would have been harder. 

Her teenagers spend their days across 
the street at WIND. While this family of 
nine has managed to stay together, most of 
the youth at WIND are “throw-away” 
teenagers, explained Burke, abandoned by 
their parents. 

Maryhouse is the heart of the women’s 
services. In exchange for chores, they can 
get cleaned up, do laundry, pick up mail or 
make calls, check their children into 
school, and have a decent meal. It helps 
them escape whatever private quagmire 
they were in and stay “connected to the 


world” if they are homeless, as Carmen 


STREET SPIRIT 


Friendship Park was transformed from a wasteland of weeds, oil 
stains and dismantled cars, into an oasis of peace and greenery. 


Wilke put it. “We can talk, clean up, trade 
tips like rent prices,’ she said. Whatever 
makes life manageable. 

Like everything else, Maryhouse evolved 
out of a need. Seventeen years ago, two nuns 
saw that women escaping domestic violence 
or substance abuse needed special services. 
Last year, 1,884 women and 1,423 children 
came to Maryhouse. 

Since then the adjoining yard has blos- 
somed into Loha’s Garden, adorned with a 
wrought iron gate with hewn iron hum- 
mingbirds and cala lilies. Many women 
have walked back through the gates with 
the help of a women’s empowerment pro- 
gram added several years ago. 

And then there is Friendship Park. At 
the far end of the campus, the park is an 
oasis transformed from a wasteland of 
weeds, oil stains and dismantled cars. At 
the entrance, people can park their bikes or 
shopping carts, store their packs and sit 
unmolested on benches under a tree or in a 
white gazebo with criss-cross shadows 
cast by the latticed wall. 

They can lounge on the grass under 
shady oaks while reading a paperback from 
the library lined with its patrons’ poetry and 
art and donated books ranging from 
American history to Paul Theroux. A com- 
puter is available for writing resumes (sam- 
ples hang on the doors) hunted down with 
the library’s job listings. 

“There is help for those who are willing 
to get it and leisure for those who don’t,’ 
remarked Charles Marsh, whose disability 
check only covers a motel room at $350 a 
month. 

There are employees at the organization 
who know what it’s like to be down on 
their luck. There are also those who are 


there “for show” not help, as Lanita put it; » 


volunteers or employees who look down 
on the homeless. Then there are times 
when even the best intentions are not 
enough. She is still haunted by the young, 
pregnant -junkie who-=-wandered into 
Maryhouse and disappeared the next day. 
“Life is a learning experience out here, 
that’s for sure,” she said. 
UNWANTED IN SACRAMENTO 

The oasis closes down at 3 p.m. At 
around 2:30 p.m. people begin leaving the 
park. The offices close down and the cam- 
pus empties out. If there is no room at the 
on-site shelters, the homeless guests dis- 
perse, at their peril, into a busy thorough- 
fare while a lightrail roars past. They go to 
shelters, parks, underpasses, and Old 
Sacramento — where they are not wanted. 

It would seem natural that Sacramento 
would welcome Loaves. & Fishes, and 
would want more organizations like it to 
help with the burgeoning number of home- 
less people, at no cost to the City. 

Like most other cities, Sacramento is 
getting too expensive for the poor. “In 
1965 I could live here,” said Jackie 
Barbarosa. But now the deposit for an 
apartment is twice as much as her monthly 
disability check. “I’m 57. What am I doing 
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out here?” 

An official count estimated 1,600 
homeless in the city. Burke said it could be 
as high as 2,446, and Sacramento has only 
beds enough for a quarter of them. 

Indeed, for a while, Loaves & Fishes 
was the darling of the city and concerned 
residents. Then, in 1996, things took a 
wrong turn. Neighborhood businesses and 
families balked at the messes left by the 
homeless and the city cracked down on 
permits and unauthorized Sunday meals. 

By most accounts, the sometimes fiery 
determination of Dan Delaney provoked the 
crisis when he butted heads with neighbor- 
hood organizations and city officials one too 
many times. By the same accounts, though, 
the head-butting Delaney did was because 
he was determined to keep businesses and 
developers from pushing out the homeless. 


Loaves & Fishes is located on prime real : 


estate and the Sacramento City Council 
eventually sued the organization over its 
noncompliance. 

Things got ugly for a while. Someone 
calculated how much excrement was pro- 
duced by the homeless who took their 
meals at Loaves & Fishes. His letter joined 
other articles about droves of homeless 
blighting Sacramento. Loaves & Fishes 
survived, but had to shut down for a month 


because the bad publicity drove down. 


donations. 

Although the permits are largely 
acknowledged to be an excuse for business 
interests to target the homeless, Tim 
Brown understands the concerns of the 
people and businesses that share the neigh- 
borhood with Loaves & Fishes. 

He tries to respond to complaints. 
Cleanup crews remove the detritus left 
behind by the homeless. He has cleaned up 
feces out of yards. Brown said that if the 
City was willing to give them public toi- 
lets, there would be no need to use yards 
and parking lots for private needs. 

But many think that without Loaves & 
Fishes, there would be fewer homeless 
around in the first place. For now, his 
efforts have helped create a better, albeit 
precarious, relationship. 

Although Tim Brown has a reputation for 
being easy to work with, six years later the 
organization still pays the price for the con- 
flict with city officials. They are excluded as 
participants or observers from task forces 
and forums addressing city and countywide 
social services; Brown is made to speak last 


-at city meetings. Still, it was worth it, 


according to Brown. “We proved that we 
could push back.” 

Today, a wedding gives everyone a hap- 
pier occasion to think about. In the court- 
yard, a three-tiered wedding cake that 
matches the bride’s pale peach dress waits 
under the terracotta tiled roof. Donna 
Hampton and Bryan Newman are married 


by Reverend Linda Kelly. The bride and 


groom, once homeless, are trying to start a 
new life together. 
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